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Celebrate our 
21 st Anniversary 
with us! 

Bring in this ad and receive 

21% OFF Entree! 

One coupon per person. Excludes alcoholic beverages. 
Good through 1/31/15. 


We appreciate the support 
of all of our valued customers, 
local farmers and trusted 
supplier's over the past 21 years. 
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Ask about our gluten-free menu! 

3 Main St, Montpelier • 223.0229 • sarduccis.com 
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V Apple Specialist 100 Dorset SUM. South B^nglon 





Find out fast by signing up for NEFCU's 
no-cost, no-obligation Financial 
Review. Our financial professionals will 
examine your credit report and show 
you how to potentially save money 
by repackaging your loan and credit 
card commitments. 

You don't even have to come into a 
branch! We ll help you over the phone 
If it's more convenient. 

Freshen up your finances! Schedule your 
own Financial Review today. 

Sign up online at nefcu.com/review 
or visit any branch. 


FRESHEN UP YOUR FINANCES 


Are you paying too 
much interest on your 
loan and credit cards? 


NEFCU FINANCIAL REVIEW 


New England 
Federal Credit Union 


Local, affordable, and on your side. 
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PAS COLO 

RISTORANTE 1 


family owned since 1978 


“Best New Restaurant in Vermont 
for 2014” - Seven Days Newspaper 


30 to 50% off 

Boots and more... 


33 CHURCH ST, BURLINGTON 
PASCOLOVT.COM 


Additional styles 
of shoes and boots 
just added for men 


NEW 


kids 


markdowns women and 


1/20/15 


$40 DINNER FOR TWO 

SUNDAY - THURSDAY 


danform 


Danf ormShoesVT. com O O manufacturers' pricing restrictions. 

See store for details, 'selection varies by *t< 
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SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWERY ‘ 


in New England." - Boston Globe 
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Open Everyday 
at 11:30AM 

Lunch + Supper 

located behind the restaurant 

Drink It Up! 

Restaurant open for lunch Fri-Mon | $4 Fernet draughts everyday — |Tij 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 








Vermont living at its finest 
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RESIDENCE 

dee/. 


Independent, Assisted and Memory Care 

For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only Vermont 
can offer, our community is the perfect place to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 



350 Lodge Road Middlebury, VT 05753 I residenceottercreek.com 
Please contact Stephanie Parker at 802-458-3276 or sparker@residenceottercreek.com ^ & 
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The Vermont Teddy 
Bear company is 
offering a Fifty 
Shades of Grey 
stuffed bear for 
Valentine's Day, 
complete with a 
mask and handcuffs. 
Not so cuddly, 

• 

DOWNHILL DOLLARS 

A state audit found 
that despite their 
increasing revenues, 
several ski resorts 
are benefiting 
from long-term, 
low-rate leases of 
Vermont land. Time 
to renegotiate? 

W 

SERIAL CHILLERS 

State police say 
thieves broke into 
20 ice-lishing 
shanties in Derby. 
Maybe the cops 
will reel 'em in. 

ANOTHER INVASIVE 

Legislators might 
ban the tiny plastic 
beads embedded 
in personal care 
products to keep 
them out of 
Vermont waterways. 
Spiny water flea 
—you’re next! 


479,700 

That’s how many gallons of untreated 
sewage and floodwater flowed into Otter 
Creek over the past month because of a 
malfunctioning pump at the Vergennes 
wastewater plant, according to Vermont 
Public Radio. This type of incident is not 
uncommon; treatment plants all over 
the state are struggling with aging and 
outdated equipment. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 

1. "WTF: What's Wrong With Cambridge's 
Wrong-Way Bridge?" by Ethan de Seife. 
Contrary to popular belief the bridge was 
not built backward. 

2. “Forgotten Drinks of Colonial New England 
by Corin Hirsch' by Ethan de Seife. The 
Founding Fathers were probably buzzed 
when they created the groundwork for 
American government, according to this 
story about a book published last year. 

3. “New Folks Buy Old Spokes" by Alicia 
Freese. Two fixtures in the Burlington 
cycling community have merged into one 
organization. 

4. "Vermont's Seven Best Guilty Pleasures" 

by Hannah Palmer Egan and Alice Levitt, 
Don’t worry, we won’t tell anybody about 
your shattered New Yeats resolutions. 

5. ‘New Year. New Restaurants, and One Less 
Market" by Hannah Palmer Egan and Alice 
Levitt. The new year brings new eateries 

to Winooski, Waitsfield, Richmond and 
Burlington. 
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FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
DURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 
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Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 



20-50% 


On hot chocolate, truffles, 
caramels, bars and more! 

J». IBrZS 

free 

63 CHURCH ST- BURLINGTON 
750 PINE ST. BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 100 WATERBURY CENTER 
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IDLING THREAT 

“Getting to Zero” [January 7] is a compre- 
hensive piece on, as the subhead says, "... 
ways Vermonters can reduce their carbon 
footprint — at home.” There's an additional 
low-hanging fruit, no-cost way to do this at 
home: Limit warm-up vehicle idling time in 
your driveway. 

According to the UVM Transportation 
Research Center, Vermonters’ discretion- 
ary idling (while parked) emits 36,500 
metric tons of carbon dioxide annually — no 
small potatoes when much of this is simply 
unnecessary. 

The U.S. Department of Energy says, 
“The best way to warm up a vehicle is to 
drive it No more than 30 seconds of idling 
on winter days is needed.” Driving slowly 
to moderately is the best way to warm up. 
A few caveats: Don’t drive until defrosting 
is adequate; don’t put an infant or elderly 
person in a totally cold car; and if the tem- 
perature is below zero, idle for two to three 
minutes. 

Concern No. 1: No way will I get in a cold 
car without warming it up. Weigh the con- 
sequences: a few minutes of idling comfort 
versus emitting carbon, wasting energy and 
money, and polluting the air. 

Concern No. 2: You know nothing about 
an engine's need to warm up below freezing. 
Idling causes engine wear. Don’t believe the 
DOE? Many auto manufacturers recom- 
mend limiting idling, including warming 
up. Ford’s 2015 F-250 Power Stroke diesel 
manual states, “Idling in cold weather does 


not heat the engine to its normal operating 
temperature. Long periods of idling, espe- 
cially in cold weather, can cause a build up of 
deposits which can cause engine damage." 

'Nuffsaid. 

Wayne Michaud 

BRISTOL 

Michaud is director of Idle-Free VT. 


AIM TRUE 

Gun control is always going to be a hot topic, 
and I don't have the answers. I would, how- 
ever, like to correct a couple of dungs in [Fair 
Game, “Shot in the Dark,” January 14]. 

"Assault weapon,” or more appropri- 
ately "assault rifle," means fully automatic. 
When you pull the trigger, more than one 
shot is fired. I would bet there are fewer 
than a handful of these guns in Vermont, 
since none has been manufactured since the 
mid-’80s, and their low quantity and high 
price limit them to wealthy collectors who 
have to fill out a lot of paperwork. Assault 
rifles are not the focus of most proposed 
legislation, but rather more common, semi- 
automatic sporting rifles with particular 
aesthetic features that deliver one shot 
with each trigger pull. 

Also, “high-capacity ammunition” 
doesn’t exist or make sense. If Sen. Philip 
Baruth meant “magazine-capacity limita- 
tions," they are arbitrary at best Is a bad guy 
that much safer to be around if he has two 
10 -round magazines rather than one 20- 
round magazine? The answer is no. 


TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


The other problem here is that we as a 
society react with our emotions and not 
our brains after tragic incidents such as 
the Newtown shooting. I understand why, 
and am susceptible as well, but that doesn't 
mean it’s the right thing to do. If you look 
at the data, you would see that violent 
crime and gun-related deaths have been 
on a steady decline for two decades. Larry 
Bell from Forbes had a nice piece a couple 
of years back titled “Disarming Realities: As 
gun sales soar, gun crimes plummet” 
Regardless of your opinions as readers, 
writers, parents, politicians or whoever 
you are, please do your homework around 
important issues. Bad people will always do 
bad things, regardless of the rules. This is 
not to say we shouldn’t have laws at all, but 
let’s dig under the surface a little before we 
get up in arms. 

Derek Barrows 

WINOOSKI 


HOUSE RULES 

Congratulations on your excellent articles 
["Passive House” and "Vermod,” January 
7). I am a builder in the area specializing 
in high-performance homes, and articles 
like these are extremely helpful in bringing 
awareness to the public about better ways 
to build a home. These homes are healthier 
and more cost-effective and have a reduced 
global impact as a benefit of their energy 
conservation. 

I’m a little curious why there was not a 
mention of Efficiency Vermont’s new High 
Performance Homes program. I believe 
Vermod was built to its Gold standard. The 
program, designed specifically to meet the 
goal of net zero by 2030, creates homes 
that are cost-optimized using many Passive 
House details. Vermonters should know 
that there is another energy standard de- 
signed specifically for our Vermont climate, 
one that very nearly reaches the perfor- 
mance of Passive Homes, with the added 
benefit of incentives and the resources 
of some excellent energy consultants at 
Efficiency Vermont. 

It’s an exciting time to be building a new 
home in Vermont. With the advent of cold- 
climate heat pumps and the application of 
building science and energy modeling in the 
design stage, there has been a substantial 


CORRECTION 

Last week's health and fitness story 
“Study Hall” incorrectly stated that 
encephalitis is caused by a type of 
Flavivirus. In fact, it is St Louis en- 
cephalitis that is caused by a Flavivirus. 
Also, vaccine trials are carried out not 
by the University of Vermont’s Office 
of Clinical Trials Research, but by its 
Vaccine Testing Center. 


shift in the affordability, durability and per- 
formance of a well-designed and built high- 
performance home. This has also helped 
us improve the performance of existing 
homes, as well 

NORTH FERRISBURGH 

Ruddy is a Certified Green Professional 
and owner ofFiddlehead Construction. 


LISTEN TO GOODKIND 

Burlington mayoral candidate Steve 
Goodkind has an image problem: That long; 
white ponytail screams 1960s — old, stuck 
in the past and seemingly not really relevant 
today. Even worse, he has to overcome the 
anger voters still feel at former mayor Bob 
Kiss for the Burlington Telecom debacle. 

Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger is 
younger, clean-cut, handsome, personable 
and, with three years’ experience, he is al- 
ready a well-oiled politician. He has politi- 
cal heavyweights on his side, including Gov. 
Peter Shumlin, Sen. Patrick Leahy, former 
governor Howard Dean, Congressman 
Peter Welch and possibly U.S. Sen. Bemie 
Sanders. And, surely, lots more money. 

The odds seem insurmountable. 

With Goodkind as Weinberger’s op- 
ponent, I was gripped by hopelessness. 
Weinberger is on his pre-mayor developer 
mission — to build and build and build. 
Another two years of forced crowding and 
gobbling up every acre of green space — fur- 
ther alienating me from my hometown. 

Maybe not all is lost. After listening to 
Goodkind, I was pleasantly impressed and 
uplifted. Having managed public works for 
more than 30 years, he knows the inside 
workings of city hall, infrastructure, bal- 
anced budgets and the fallacy of endless 
growth as economic savior. He also recog- 
nizes the need for intelligent and respectful 
development 

I am not a Progressive, but I will be 
listening very closely to Goodkind's every 

Marianne Ward 

BURLINGTON 


SAY SOMETHING! 










20%OFF! 

Redeem your gift card and get 
20% OFF your highest priced item! 



INDULGE 

YOURSELF 

OR 

SOMEONE 

ELSE! 

20% OFF promotion expires 
January 31st, so come on in! 

C .HEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 TOlliston Rd„ So. Burlington \T 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 




Red Square 

C»Ck »C fie walk since '« 


WED 1/21 DJ JACK BANDIT 8PM 
THU 1/22 THE TENDERBELUES 6PM 



STONE COLD ROOSTERS 7PM 
DJ MASHTOOON/DJ REION ONE 11PM 


TUE 1/27 DJ CRAIO MITCHELL 8PM 
WED 1/28 DJ JACK BANDIT 8PM 

D JAY 8ARON / DJ TYTANIUM 10PM 



(36 church Sfrcef, Burli«gfo« 
Having a party? Rent the blue r°o*n/ 
inCo^reasTparevt.com . ss t-stm 







(Js/Amimi a m>At facitmq ’Yliqkt Out! 


Grab a drink, an 
apron and have fun! 


No experience necessary 

Fun for all ages • Private parties welcome 


WINTER 


RECUNER 

SPECIAL 

$999 


Fjords' 


29 Church Street • Burlington, VT • (802) 540-2090 
www.BurlingtonPaintandSip.com 


1. Visit our calendar 

& check out all of the 
featured paintings. J 

2. Register online / 

or call the studio f 

to sign up. I 

3. Show up and get 1 

ready to paint. \ 

4. A local artist will \ 

provide step by 

step instruction. 

At the end of the night 
you'll take home a one-of-a- 
kind painting and hopefully a 
newfound talent! 


Here's How it Works: 


SELECTED UPHOLSTERY UP TO 30% OFF 


- MATTRESS SALE UP TO 15% OFF 

(&«w, le^ OJeautyrest c /^utyfSt^ 


iUiKiS 

LOOK FOR THE ORANGE TAGS & SAVE UP TO 

50% OFF! 

Sectionals, Sofas, Chairs, Recliners, 

Beds, Mattresses and more. . . 


In Store and In Home Design Services Available 

VOTED: BEST FURNITURE STORE 2014 
5 YEARS IN ROW 

Financing: 1 2 months. No Interest. See store for Details 


Offers above are good through January 31 , 









NEWS 

14 A Distant War Haunts 
Accused Vermont 


16 Legal Pot In Vermont? 
Not Yet, Say Some Top 
Policy Makers 


ARTS NEWS 

24 Artist Gives 

Downtown Burlington 
a ‘Mushroom Grove’ 


20 Seventeen Spoonfuls 
of Sugar: Will Vermont 
Tax Sweetened 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

VIDEO SERIES 


For Its 80th Birthday, 
the VSO Commissions 
Fanfares — 80 Seconds 
Long- 




26 Vermonter’s Gender- 
Bending YA Novel Gets 
a Stage Premiere 


FEATURES 

32 Single Provider? 



38 Bar Class 



40 Canine Characters 

Theater: The boy toys of 



42 Picturing the Past 

Art: Two new photography 



44 Good for the ’Hood 



48 Rolling In Dough 



COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 

28 Drawn & Paneled art 

29 Hackle culture 
45 Side Dishes food 
63 Soundbites music 
67 Album Reviews 
70 Art Review 

76 Movie Reviews 
85 Ask Athena sex 

SECTIONS 

11 The Magnificent 7 
23 Life Lines 
50 Calendar 
59 Classes 
62 Music 
70 Art 
76 Movies 
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STEEP 


SERIES 


Master the Mountain 

with iRE 

1 Innovative Steep Series™ jw j J 

Jackets & Gear 


j? The North Face 

The North Face 

Lifestyle Store 

Summit Store 

90 Church St., Burlington 210 College St., Burlington 

www.KLMountainshop.com 

877-284-3270 







More than just delicious! 


Four Great New Organic 
Iced Cappuccino Flavors 
from Kimball Brook Farm 


Upcoming 

SHORT COURSES 


Hygiene and Food Safety 
for Artisan and Farmstead 
Cheesemakers 

MARCH 9, 2015 | $125 

Farmstead and Artisan Cheeses: 
From Concept to Commerce 

MARCH 10, 2015 | $125 

Essential Principles and 
Practices of Cheesemaking 

MARCH 11-15, 2015 1 $800 

Sensory Evaluation of Cheese 

MARCH 16, 2015 1 $125 


vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute 802.728.1677 


SICK DAYS 
ARE BETTER AT 
SUGARBUSH 


Mt. Ellen's $30 Thursdays* 

are the perfect excuse for a "SICK DAY. 


Call into work and take a 
"(cough) SICK DAY, 
head to the slopes of 
Mt. Ellen at Sugarbush for 

S30 lift tickets and a, 
"whoa, that was a SICK DAY. 


Then hit up apres for specials 
like SICK DAY IPA from 
Long Trail Brewing Company. 


’ Valid Thursdays, non-holidaythrough Mar. 26, 2015. Holidays: Feb. 19, 2015. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND 

THE JAMES MARSH PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE PROGRAM 

Present a Series of Three Lectures: 

DISCOVERING AMERICA: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S JOURNEY TO A NEW NATION 


Professor of American History, Northwestern University 

The Southern Tour: The Curious 
Tale of the ‘True’ Coach 

Monday, January 26 • 4:00 pm 
Livak Ballroom, 4th floor Davis Center 
590 Main Street, Burlington 

Reception will Immediately follow the lecture 

For more information, contact Bess Malson-Huddle in the President's Office: 

(802) 656-0462; Elizabeth.Malsonhuddle@uvm.edu or visit www.uvm.edu/president/marsh/ 




FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 


OUTLETS 

«k 

VISITOUR 


NEW OUTLETS 


bella accessories 

christopherflc banks 


ARTISANS HAND 

Contemporary Vermont Crafts 


Our famed ^ w g 
WINTER jnLC 
January 23 - February I 

seconds, deals, special prices - all media 
Making room for the new creations of 2015 



89 Main at City Center, Montpelier 

|y>-4, WWW ' art ' SanS l ian( i- COm 



^ 1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 2 liter Coke 

” i product, 1 dozen boneless wings , 

$19.99 

| 2 large, 1 -topping pizzas & 2-liter Coke product | 

$24.99 


973 Roosevelt Highway 
Colchester • 6SS SS50 
www.threebrotherspizzavt.com 



That’s Budget 


I f your eyes glaze over at the very men- 
tion of the words “budget" and “ad- 
dress,” we feel your pain. So we won't 
hold it against you if you failed to spend 
last Thursday afternoon live-streaming 
Gov. peter shumlin's hour-and-12-minute 
budget speech and parsing every last one 
of its 7,258 words. 

But it’s worth taking a gander at what 
the third-term Democrat had to say. 

Here’s why; Unlike last night’s State 
of the Union address, in which President 
barack obama outlined a bunch of pie-in- 
the-sky proposals that the Republican- 
controlled Congress will quickly devour, 
Shumlin’s budget will set the agenda for 
the remainder of Vermont's legislative 
session. Whereas Barn’s speech was a high- 
profile political statement, Shummy's was 
a blueprint for the next year of governance. 

The reason for this is structural; Even 
a weakened governor — and this one 
certainly qualifies — controls most of the 
state's policy-writing, policy-implement- 
ing and policy-selling apparatus. State 
legislators, by and large, have limited ex- 
pertise, staffing and media training. 

And we might as well face it; Even 
though lawmakers talk a big game about 
setting their own agenda, the Democrat- 
dominated legislature typically just nibbles 
around the edges of Shumlin's proposals. 

For your convenience, we have com- 
piled seven key takeaways from Shumlin’s 
budget and inaugural addresses, which 
together form the basis of the gov’s un- 
imaginatively titled “Agenda for Progress." 

1. Broad-based taxes are fair game. 

Throughout his tenure, the governor 
has repeatedly opposed raising so-called 
“broad-based taxes" — namely those that 
target income, sales, rooms and meals. To 
be sure, Shumlin's hiked the gas tax and 
proposed plenty of niche taxes, but he’s 
always considered those four sacrosanct. 
No longer. 

On Thursday, Shummy subtly shifted 
his pledge, saying he remains "convinced 
that our tax rates are already high enough.” 

In his budget, the governor didn’t pro- 
pose raising rates , but he did call for an 
end to a tax benefit that allows Vermonters 
to deduct their previous year’s state and 
local taxes from their current year's. To 
the 30 percent of mostly higher-income 
Vermonters who take advantage of the 
deduction and will have to pay an average 
of $175 more, that’ll certainly feel like an 
income tax hike. 

And that change, which should bring in 
$15.5 million, is just the tip of the iceberg. 

All told, according to Secretary of 
Administration justin Johnson, Shumlin 


proposed raising $112.7 million in new 
taxes on an annualized basis. That’s right: 
$112.7 million! 

Of that, by far the biggest slice comes 
from a brand-spanking-new, 0.7 percent 
employer payroll tax, which would raise 
$90.4 million a year. 

Shummy did a mighty good job mask- 
ing that figure in his budget address by 
mentioning only the $41.4 million the 
Shumroll Tax — as one unnamed conserva- 
tive called it — will raise in the last five and 
a half months of the fiscal year. That ticked 
off mike smith, the former Douglas admin- 
istration official who now moonlights as a 
WCAX-TV pundit. 

SHUMLIN APPEARS TO HAVE 
ALIENATED EVERYBODY EQUALLY 

WITH HIS ADDRESS, WHICH ISN'T 
THAT BAD Of AN OUTCOME. 


“I thought it was a mistake to sort of 
get cute with the numbers and only put in 
a half year when everything in the budget 
is annualized,” Smith says, adding that the 
move “undermines Shumlin's credibility.” 

Whether it’s $41 million or $90 mil- 
lion, Republican Lt. Gov. phil scott says 
it's “dangerous" to open the door to a 
whole new tax, given the likelihood that 
Montpelier will raise it down the road to 
pay for other things. 

"To some, it looks like a small increase: 
seven-tenths of 1 percent," he says. “But 
then they round it up to one, and then to 
one-and-a-half, and then two. And then 
you’re talking about real money." 

In a press briefing hours before 
Shumlin's budget address, outgoing ad- 
ministration secretary jeb spauloino as- 
sured reporters the payroll tax wasn’t “a 
Trojan horse." But judging from the liberal 
reaction — elation — it’s clear the Shumroll 
Tax has changed the game. 

Calling it “a really significant departure" 
from the past, Vermont Legal Aid lobbyist 
Christopher curtis says it’s “a recognition 
that we can’t continue to fight these budget 
battles with one arm behind our back.” 

2. Health care reform ain’t over. 

Sure, single-payer is dead as a doornail. 
But by devoting nearly 1,800 words of 
his budget address to health care reform, 
Shumlin made clear he remains focused on 
the issue. 

“I know, perhaps better than anyone 
else in this room, just how hard it is to 


POLITICS 


change our health care system,” he said. 
“Yet it is absolutely critical that we do so." 

The centerpiece of the governor's 
revamped agenda is to invest $55 million 
— raised by the Shumroll Tax and federal 
matching funds — in reimbursing provid- 
ers who treat Medicaid patients. By doing 
so, Shumlin argued, underpaid doctors and 
hospitals would quit passing on the ex- 
pense to those who buy private insurance. 

Addressing the so-called Medicaid 
cost-shift isn’t sexy stuff. But it’s an “eat 
your veggies” move that liberals and con- 
servatives alike can embrace. 

’This is abig-deal proposal, folks,” Spaulding 
said in last week’s press briefing driving home 
the point for us pea-brained journos. 

He's right — and even those who de- 
spise the tax that would fund it agree. 

“We have been advocates for reduc- 
ing the cost-shift for years," says Vermont 
Chamber of Commerce president betsy 
bishop, adding sarcastically that she’s “sur- 
prised at his newfound interest" in the issue. 

That’s not to say the proposal is with- 
out skeptics. Some question whether the 
administration will be able to guarantee 
that providers and insurance companies 
pass on the savings to consumers. And 
health-care reform activist peter sterling 
wonders whether Shumlin could have 
invested more in subsidizing Vermont 
Health Connect plans for low- and middle- 
income Vermonters. 

“There will still be thousands and 
thousands of Vermonters whose health 
insurance will be more expensive than 
under Catamount,” he says, referring to the 
dearly departed state insurance plan. 

3. Shumlin's education message 
remains muddled. 

“Precipitous changes” and “drastic” cuts to 
Vermont’s public education system would 
“fundamentally alter” and “harm our 
ability to deliver high-quality, equitable 
education,” Shumlin said last Thursday. 
But, he added, “Vermonters want action 
and real change.” 

“If you really want to make a mess 
of our school system, ask Montpelier to 
come up with a one-size-fits-all solution 
of central control,” he said. But if schools 
can’t cut their own budgets, he added, 
Montpelier “should either adjust the fund- 
ing formula to ensure that other taxpayers 
don’t support continued bad choices, or, 
when absolutely necessary, find ways to 
exercise authority to close those schools." 

Whaaaaa?! 

If you can’t figure out Shumlin’s educa- 
tion message, you’re not alone. 

“A respectful hearing is in order," 
the Rutland Herald’s editorial board 






GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


responded, "but the web of contradictions 
within his program invites skepticism.” 

Most of his agenda appears to be a grab 
bag of thematically disparate proposals: 
providing more data to schools, banning 
strikes and board-imposed contracts, and 
committing to a moratorium on mandates 
from Montpelier. The Big Kahuna — his 
threat to shutter schools — came without 
any detail at all. 

The Herald summed up his "partner- 
ship” proposal neatly: “State experts are 
coming with data. If they don’t like what 
they find, they might close your school.” 

4. Public sector unions are pissed. 

If you’re trying to close a $94 million 
budget gap — make that $112 million, after 
this week’s revenue downgrade — you're 
probably gonna can some state workers. 
Shumlin's budget trims 72 positions in 
state government — and adds another 61 . 

Most of the cuts come from the 
Community High School of Vermont, 
which serves students in state prisons, 
the Vermont Veterans' Home and public 
safety call centers. 

The gov proposed another $9 million 
in personnel cost reductions, $5 million 
of which would be negotiated with the 
Vermont State Employees Association. 

Needless to say, that doesn't sit well 
with VSEA executive director steve 
Howard, who says state workers are “in- 
furiated" that they’re being “treated like 
they’re second-class citizens.” 

That's nothing compared to what the 
Vermont-National Education Association 
thinks of Shumlin’s education proposal. 

“He made it clear that there are chil- 
dren who live in towns who no longer 
deserve to go to school in their commu- 
nities,” says Vermont-NEA spokesman 
oarren allen. “He made it clear that many 
small schools had to close, and potentially 
hundreds of middle-class taxpayers will 
lose their jobs.” 

First he lost the single-payer groupies. 
Now he’s lost the unions. 

5. On water quality, Shumlin 
opened up a can of lampreys. 

Statehouse insiders were puzzled two 
weeks ago when Shumlin devoted his 
entire inaugural address — part one of 
his “Agenda for Progress” — to renewable 
energy and water quality, the latter of 
which he's rarely discussed publicly. 

Perhaps he was trying to get out ahead 
of last week’s announcement that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture was sending 
$16 million our way for Lake Champlain 
cleanup. Or perhaps he was embrac- 
ing the reality that if Vermont doesn't 
act to clean up toxic algae blooms, the 
Environmental Protection Agency will — 
and it won’t be pretty. 

“The goals are not visionary,” 
VTDigger's anne galloway wrote at the 
time. “They are on the state’s must-do list.” 


Whatever the motivation, Shumlin has 
now committed himself to a politically 
sensitive — and extraordinarily expen- 
sive — promise. And if he thinks staunch 
environmentalists are going to let him slip 
away from it, he's wrong. 

At a Statehouse press conference last 
Wednesday, Vermont Natural Resources 
Council executive director Brian shupe 
tried his best to keep fellow enviros unified 
around apositive message praising Shummy 
for his newfound love of the lake But chris 
kilian, the Conservation Law Foundation's 
aggressive state director, quickly went off- 
script, saying the gov’s plan was “bold,” but 
“not quite bold enough." 

Lake Champlain International's even 
more aggressive executive director, james 
ehlers, didn't even show. But in an email 
to supporters, he slammed the administra- 
tion, saying it has “no plan” to clean up the 
lake's most polluted bays. 

“Do we get upset when ducks quack or 
chickens cluck? Of course not — it’s even 
cute," Ehlers wrote. “Why get upset then 
when politicians politic? That is what 
they do.” 

6. Shumlin went with the 
Goldilocks approach. 

Shumlin appears to have alienated 
everybody equally with his budget address, 
which isn’t that bad of an outcome. 

Sen. joe benning (R-Caledonia) says he 
wishes the governor took “a harder look 
at what we’re doing to see what we can 
jettison." 

And paul cillo, who runs the left-lean- 
ing Public Assets Institute, says he wishes 
the budget asked more from high-earning 
Vermonters benefiting from the recovery 
and less from those struggling to make 

“Here’s a budget that is slashing as- 
sistance to the neediest Vermonters," Cillo 
says, referring to cuts to the Reach Up 
welfare program, the Low-Income Home 
Energy Assistance Program and general 
assistance. “It just seems backwards to me.” 

But speaking privately after the speech, 
some on the left admitted they worried 
the budget might cut deeper — and some 
on the right said they thought the taxes 
might be tougher. 

7. The really interesting stuff went 
unsaid. 

Will the legislature legalize marijuana? Will 
it tax sugar-sweetened beverages? Will it 
even debate a carbon tax? Will it mandate 
paid sick leave? Will it require universal 
background checks for gun buyers? 

Shumlin didn't breathe a word about 
any of these subjects. Nor should he. Better 
to let their complicated politics play out in 
the legislature before engaging too much. 

Dude's got enough on his plate 
already. © 
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local matters 


A Distant War Haunts Accused Vermont Refugee 



A fter a two-year investigation, an un 
trial began in federal court last w 
based on allegations that a loci 
refugee concealed crimes he com- 
mitted during the Bosnian War. But for all 
the hours of testimony and hundreds of 
pages of evidence, one question has barely 
been addressed: Who is Edin Sakoc? 

Prosecutors say that Sakoc raped 
woman and assisted in the murders 
two others during the ethnic bloodshed 
in Bosnia in 1992, and lied about it to 
gain U.S. citizenship. In U.S. District 
Court in Burlington, 

n witnesses for the 
prosecution have 
described a man 
who stood idly by 
while his comrade 
shot two women and then helped drag 
their corpses outside to be burned. 

Other evidence suggests that 
Sakoc, 55, is an unremarkable man 
who led a modest life in Bosnia and 
settled into domesticity in Vermont. 

Court documents describe Sakoc- 
— pronounced “Sah-Coach" — as a 
former janitor and stay-at-home dad 
who likes fishing, gardening and cooking 
meals for friends. 

“While the terms ‘war crime,’ and war 
criminal’ conjure up images of old men 
living out their lives comfortably in South 
American countries, this image does not 
apply to Mr. Sakoc,” Sakoc’s attorneys said 
in a court filing. ‘It is an image bom of the 
Nazi war criminals who fled Europe at the 
end, and after, World War II. Such men had 
money and forged documents provided by 
third parties ... he moved here under his rea 
name and has been living in plain sight,” 

The U.S. Department of Justice in recent ; 
has prosecuted a few Bosnian and Rwandan 1 
for crimes committed abroad, but such cases are almost 
unheard of in Vermont. Burlington immigration attorney 
Leslie Holman said she is unaware of local authorities 
prosecuting any refugees for crimes related to actions that 
occurred in their native countries. 

“If s not dime a dozen — I certainly have not seen it in 
Vermont,” said Holman, who is president of the American 
Immigration Lawyers Association. 

Acting Vermont U.S. Attorney Eugenia Cowles ac- 
knowledged her office rarely prosecutes immigration 
fraud cases, but declined further comment. The trial was 
still under way as of press time. 

Sakoc, a Burlington resident, faces 10 years in prison 
and deportation if convicted on two charges that he 
falsified his citizenship application by not disclosing 
his participation in the alleged acts of violence. He does 
not have a criminal record and is not facing any charges 
from Bosnian or international courts. He has returned to 
Bosnia — where he still owns a home — half a dozen times 
since moving to the U.S. 


Now defense attorneys say Sakoc has no money, and 
a judge last year allowed him to be released from prison, 
apparently convinced that he wouldn't flee before trial. It 
likely helped that a number of people from the Vermont 
refugee community wrote letters of support for Sakoc. 
Many noted that he has friends from varying ethnic 
backgrounds. 

Investigators have not explained during the trial or 
in court documents how they learned of Sakoc’s alleged 
crimes or what triggered the investigation. But they trav- 
eled to Bosnia last year to videotape witnesses whose 
testimonies were projected — and translated — last week 
in court. A spokesman said the U.S. Justice Department 
does not track the cost of trials. 

As prosecutors laid out their case, Sakoc sometimes 
seemed to be a supporting character at his own trial. Most 
of the testimony focused not on the accused, but on fellow 


;r “Boban," his companion during the night 
uestion. Authorities don’t know Boban’s 
: name, and they say he's on the lam. 

Live and videotaped witnesses said that 
oban shot and killed two Serbian women 
wide a home where they were hiding 
-hile Sakoc, wearing a mask, stood by. 
akoc helped drag the corpses outside, 
hen stood far away while Boban doused 
iem with gas, lit them on fire and danced 
i celebration. 

Almost every eyewitness said he or she 
dn’t know Sakoc — even the woman he 
legedly raped. They identified him as the 
nasked man," and iearned his name only 
iter, from others in the village. 

Similarly, immigration officers who 
handled his paperwork testified that 
they did not remember the slim, bald- 
ing Sakoc. 

In court, Sakoc wore dark slacks, 
shiny black shoes, thick-framed glasses 
and loose-fitting dress shirts. He rarely 
interacted with his lawyers, and spent 
most of the trial watching video testi- 
mony as he listened to an interpreter 
through headphones. His face betrayed 
no emotion during the triaL During 
court breaks, Sakoc occasionally 
chatted with the two female inter- 
preters who sat next to him. 

Sakoc has a wife of 32 years, 
Fata, and a young daughter who 
was born in Vermont, but neither at- 
tended the trial. He also has an adult 
son and a grandchild in Bosnia. He did 
not appear to have any supporters in 
the courtroom gallery. 

Jurors were offered only random 
ieces of the puzzle that is Sakoc’s life. He 
ed in Pocitelj, a historic, blue-collar vil- 
of 900 people from Bosnia’s three main 
: groups: Croats, Serbs and Muslims. 
; Muslim. 

In the 1970s, he spent a mandatory year in 
the Yugoslavian Army, as a cook. In the 1980s, Sakoc 
worked in a nearby city maintaining rail cars for the 
railroad company. The narrative offered at the trial then 
slapped ahead to 1992, when Yugoslavia disintegrated and 
ethnic war broke out 

Ethnic Serbs, with the support of leaders from the 
neighboring province of Serbia, went on the offensive 
in Bosnia, targeting Muslims and Croats. The Serbian 
military swept south and took control of Pocitelj, causing 
many to flee the village. But Muslims and Croats banded 
together and pushed out the Serbs by July 1992. 

Prosecutors say that Sakoc took part in reprisals 
against ethnic Serbs. One witness described him as a 
“reconnaissance officer.” According to eyewitness testi- 
mony recorded in Bosnia, in July 1992, Sakoc and Boban 
stormed a home in Pocitelj belonging to Misko and Nadia 
Djuraskovic, looking for three Serb women the couple 
was sheltering. 
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Witnesses said the two men took one 
of the women from the house and put her 
in their car, then Sakoc drove away. The 
woman testified that the driver, who wore 
a mask, raped her inside another home 
before dropping her off at a prison camp. 
Others identified Sakoc as the driver. The 
men then returned to the 
home, and Boban killed 
the two other women, 
prosecutors say. 

In March 2001, Sakoc 
turned up in neighboring 
Croatia, where he visited 
a U.S. immigration officer 
and requested asylum 
in America. He claimed 
that in August 1992, he 
was arrested, imprisoned 
and tortured by Croat 
military forces because 
he was a Muslim. He es- 
caped their custody, but 
said he feared living any- 
where in Bosnia where Croats remained. 

Sakoc's application was approved in 
May 2001. He settled in Vermont with his 
wife and son. His son later returned to 
Bosnia. 

Court documents filed by attor- 
neys provided a few more details: 
Apparently Sakoc has lived in Barre 
and Essex Junction, but settled 
in Burlington several years ago. 

At one point, he and his wife both 
worked for a custodial services company. 
But in recent years, he’s cared for his 
young daughter in the home they rent 
in Burlington. ‘‘Edin became a happy 
father and he chose to be her primary 
care provider while I returned to work,” 
Fata Sakoc wrote in a letter to the court. 
“I worked very hard at several jobs at the 
same time to support my family. Edin is a 
good father." 

Though he has been in the United 
States since 2001, Sakoc is apparently 
unable to understand or read much 
English. He needed translators to fill 
out medical forms and citizenship 
paperwork. 

That didn't stop him from getting along 
in Vermont. Last year, when Judge William 
Sessions III was weighing whether to 
release Sakoc from prison to live in the 
community, nearly 20 friends wrote to the 
court to support a man they described as 
unbound by ethnic biases. Sakoc is god- 
father to the son of an Orthodox Serbian 
friend. He asked a Bosnian Croat living in 
Vermont to be the godmother to his own 
daughter. Though they are Muslims, the 
Sakocs have attended the Good Shepard 


Lutheran Church in Jericho on a few 
occasions. 

“Mr. Sakoc is not a prejudiced person,” 
his friends Dzemal and Davorka Gosto 
wrote the court. “He has friends like 
ourselves who are mixed Muslim and 
Croatian Christian. Others of his friends 
are Serbian Orthodox. 
Having been with him 
during many family 
and friends gatherings 
with people from many 
cultural and religious 
backgrounds, I have not 
seen him as being biased 
towards people of ethnic 
or religious backgrounds 
different from his own." 

Sakoc liked to go fish- 
ing on the Winooski River 
— often with an Arab 
buddy — and to share 
his catches with friends. 
While living in Barre, he 
became close to Congolese refugee Jackie 
Abeneto and her family. “As refugees here 
in the U.S., we learnt to count on each 
other in our daily lives,” Abeneto wrote to 
the court. “Mr. Sakoc may or may not have 
done all those things, but for me, he is a 
good person, a caring father, husband and 
a compassionate friend. They welcome us 
with open arms; he seemed very funny and 
entertaining. He would always cook for us 
a very big traditional meal at his house and 
would invite us to his place to spend some 
quality time with the family." 

Before the trial, Sakoc was released 
to live with a friend in Essex Junction. 
Thomas Tailer, a retired physics teacher, 
told a judge that Sakoc often helped his 
wife take care of their garden and sheep. 
Tailer said he looked forward to having 
Sakoc around more. 

By Tuesd ay afternoon, prosecutors had 
finished presenting their case, and Sakoc’s 
defense team started calling their own 
witnesses, including a cultural anthro- 
pologist who tried to explain to jurors the 
ethnic tensions that once ensnarled Sakoc, 
half a world away. 

Sakoc listened intently, and when the 
day was done, he took an elevator to the 
first floor and walked outside, into the 
frigid evening air. By the end of the week, 
jurors may have decided whether he will 
remain free. ® 

For ongoing trial coverage, check out 
the Seven Days Off Message blog. 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
S65-1020, ext. 23, or @Davis7D 
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Legal Pot in Vermont? 

Not Yet, Say Some Top Policy Makers 
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provided plenty 
of fodder. 

a wide range of 
topics: how le- 
galization works 
in Colorado and 
Washington, how 


much money the 
state could make 
if it were legalized 
and taxed ($20 mil- 
lion to $75 million a 
year), and how it could 
be sold. 

Legalization supporters 
hope the report willbe alaunching 
pad for debate. “I think those num- 
bers hurt their cause" Zuckerman said of pot 
opponents. He said that the number of people 
using black-market marijuana in Vermont — 
roughly 10 to 16 percent of residents — makes 
clear that prohibition isn’t working. 

RAND’s research also reveals the deep 
complications of legalizing locally a sub- 
stance the federal government and surrounding 
states would still consider illegal. 'Tm hoping 
most people are thinking this is a very complex 
issue,” said Debby Haskins, executive director of 
Smart Approaches to Marijuana-Vermont, a chap- 
ter of the anti-legalization group started by former 
congressman Patrick Kennedy. 

Many of the report’s estimates are expressed in 
wide ranges because it’s hard to nail down how many 
people use an illegal substance — or how many would if 
it were legal. RAND based its estimates on federal surveys. 
Vermonters spend an estimated $125 million to $225 
million a year on marijuana, the study found. “Because it’s 
a black market, it’s very hard to have a precise figure here,” 
Beau Kilmer, project leader for RAND, warned last week as he 
presented highlights of the report at the Statehouse. 

Drawing from Colorado’s year of experience in retail sales 
and six months in Washington, much of the data is still evolving, 
according to Kilmer. "It’s going to be a while before you have the 
kind of high-quality reports you need," he said. 

Various reports suggest that Colorado’s legalization is going 
relatively well despite some hiccups. Democratic Gov. John 
Hickenlooper, who initially opposed legalization, appears to be 
changing his tune. This month on "60 Minutes,” he said, ”1 prob- 
ably would’ve reversed it. Now, I’m not so sure I’d do that.” 

But it’s not all smooth sailing in Colorado. Marijuana edibles 
have caused some problems — some customers apparently didn’t 
realize that a full cookie contains more than a single dose. And in 
December, Colorado was sued by Nebraska and Oklahoma, whose 
attorneys general claim that marijuana is seeping across their borders. 
On the money side, tax revenues from marijuana sales have been 
mewhat unpredictable — so far. In August, the Denver Post reported 
that Colorado’s marijuana revenues were coming more than 60 per- 
cent below predictions. Initial estimates that the state would see $33 


M ason Tvert had never been to Vermont before 
last week, but he’s known for a while that the 
Green Mountain State would be next on his 
itinerary. The man credited with making 
Colorado the first state to legalize marijuana hopes to 
make Vermont the first to do so legislatively — not by 
public referendum. 

Standing onstage last Thursday night at Club 
Metronome in downtown Burlington, the cherubic 
Tvert took the mic like an adept preacher, calling 
Vermonters to the cause. “It’s illegal because people 
think it’s dangerous. We really need to be changing the 
way people think about this,” Tvert said. 

Tvert fired up his audience of some 50 kindred 
with the marijuana-is-safer-than alcohol argument 
won him Colorado. As many in the audience sipped 
pints of beer, he asked them to help spread the message 
their neighbors — and their representatives in Montpeliei 
“What we really need, and what’s going to be th e bigge 
victory, is to get it passed by a legislature. That's when yo 
know you’ve gotten over the hump,” Tvert said. "I really dc 
think Vermont is the place where we're going to see this 
happen really soon." 

In the next few weeks, Sen. David Zuckerman 
(P/D-Chittenden) plans to unveil a bill that would 
legalize marijuana lor recreational use and allow 
for its legal cultivation and sale. Rep. Chris Pearson 
(P-Burlington) aims to introduce the same bill in the 

Fighting alongside them will be the Marijuana 
Policy Project, for whom Tvert is spokesman, and an 
eclectic group of organizations and prominent citi- 
zens who make up the Vermont Coalition to Regulate 
Marijuana. Among them: former governor Madeleine 
Kunin, environmentalist Bill McKibben, the 
Civil Liberties Union, and both the Progressive and 
Libertarian parties. 

At Club Metronome last Thursday, Jessica May 
of Burlington said she sees marijuana as a natural 
medicine that can prevent people from using far 
more dangerous pharmaceutical drugs, “i would love 
to spread the word,” she said. 

But is Vermont ready to become the next state — and the 
first on the East Coast — to legalize pot? At least one high- 
profile supporter, Gov. Peter Shumlin, said he’d like to see it 
happen — but not yet. 

He said the first state to ban slavery, legalize gay marriage 
through legislative action and mandate labeling of genetically 
modified foods might be wise to take its time, 

“I think this is the next logical step going forward, but I 
don’t think Vermont should do this until we understand what 
works and what doesn’t. For me, there are still unanswered 
questions," Shumlin said at a Martin Luther King Jr. Day event 
on Monday. “I don’t know exactly what the right time frame 
is. I’m not going to speculate on a date.” 


Data — and a Lack Thereof 


Last Friday, the nonprofit RAND Corporation released 
a 218-page report detailing what legalization might 
mean for Vermont. Commissioned by the legislature and 
governor last May, the report drew no conclusions but 
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million in the first half of the year turned into just over $12 
million, according to the Post. 

When Alaska voters went to the polls in November to 
legalize marijuana there, state officials declined to offer 
an estimate on tax revenues, the Alaska Dispatch News 

Vermont has 12 percent the population of Colorado, 
but RAND projected the state could bring in up to $75 
million a year from taxing marijuana. That’s based on a 
variety of factors, including the number of current users; 
whether Vermont allows sales to out-of-staters; the size 
of the potential market, given 
Vermont’s proximity to New 
York, Boston and Montreal; and 
how many marijuana stores the 
state permits. Much also depends 
on whether Vermont can eliminate the black market and 
whether neighboring states legalize it, too. 

Vermont lawmakers are already questioning the rev- 
enue projections. “I find it hard to believe tax revenues 
would match what RAND says,” said Senate President Pro 
Tempore John Campbell (D-Windsor), a former police of- 
ficer who is wary of legalization. 

The report notes that Vermont could consider various 
limitations on legalization. For example, Colorado allows 
home cultivation, while Washington does not. Colorado 
allows an unlimited number of retail stores — as of July 
there were 700. Washington caps it at 334, which is also 
the total number of liquor stores the state operated before 
it privatized them in 2013. 

“If I were in your chair, I would seriously be thinking 
about six licenses," Jonathan Caulkins, a RAND author, 
told the House Ways and Means Committee last week. 

Zuckerman said he doubts the bill he’s writing would 
allow for a store on every comer. “I don't think that’ll be 
what will pass,” he told the gathering at Club Metronome 
last week. 


The Push and the Pushback 

Zuckerman, a 43-year-old, ponytailed organic farmer, has 
been championing marijuana reform since he was elected 
to the legislature nearly two decades ago. He told the Club 
Metronome gathering that he occasionally used the drug 
as a University of Vermont student, and his standing as a 
successful business owner and politician shows it had no 
deleterious effect. 

‘It's just never made sense to me,” he said of marijuana 
being illegal. “Right now, regulated alcohol is harder to 
get for high school teenagers than unregulated mari- 
juana." Zuckerman and others have succeeded in soften- 
ing Vermont's marijuana laws in recent years, legalizing 
medical marijuana in 2004, permitting medical marijuana 
dispensaries in 2011 and decriminalizing possession of an 
ounce or less in 2013. 

Each time, there was opposition from those who feared 
looser laws would increase drug use among children, in- 
crease drug addiction and generate crime. Matt Simon, 
New England political director for the Marijuana Policy 
Project, is a veteran of those earlier battles. This year, he’s 
back in Vermont doing grassroots organizing with support 
from the Necrason Group, a Montpelier lobbying firm. 


Efforts to legalize pot will again meet opposition, and 
this time it will be stronger than in the past, predicted 
Vergennes Police Chief George Merkel, president of the 
Vermont Police Chiefs Association. Merkel opposed 
marijuana dispensaries and decriminalization, and while 
he ultimately lost those fights, he said law enforcement 
helped make the current laws more palatable. 

Merkel conceded that dispensaries and decriminaliza- 
tion have not led to detrimental consequences. He described 
decriminalization as “workable," but added, “I wouldn’t 
say it works well’’ Legalization poses bigger challenges for 
public safety and drug addiction, he argued. “At a time when 
the state is in a dogfight because of drug abuse, it seems ludi- 
crous to legalize another substance," he said. He also noted 
that there are no roadside tests for drugged driving. 


I THINK THIS IS THE NEXT 
LOGICAL STEP GOING FORWARD, 

BUT I DON'TTHINK VERMONT 
SHOULD DD THIS UNTIL WE UNDERSTAND 
WHAT WORKS AND WHAT DOESN’T. 

GOV. PETER SHUMLIN 

Burlington Boys & Girls Club executive director Mary 
Alice McKenzie joined Merkel to form the Vermont 
chapter of SAM in 2013. McKenzie said she worries about 
marijuana’s impact on children. “The thought of allowing 
a market to be created around the product is frightening, 
unless I could be convinced there could be a regulatory 
system that could prevent this product from reaching chil- 
dren," McKenzie said. 

Haskins, retired from a career in substance abuse 
counseling, became SAM-Vermont’s volunteer execu- 
tive director in October. The group is affiliated with the 
national organization, she said, but receives no national 
money. 

SAM-Vermont has also hired a Montpelier lobbying 
firm — Ellis Mills — in hopes of preventing legalization. As 
MacKenzie explained, “You have to have a knowledgeable 
presence in the Statehouse.” 

Not Now? 

Many of the most powerful policy makers in Vermont 
are singing Shumlin’s tune on marijuana legalization: 
Not yet. “I think we should go slow, get all the facts,” said 
Chittenden County State’s Attorney T.J. Donovan, who 
attended last Friday’s RAND presentation. “I definitely 
have concerns.” Chief among them, Donovan said, are the 
impact on children and on driving under the influence. 

Shumlin’s own health commissioner. Dr. Harry Chen, 
concurs. He’s convinced that regular use of marijuana by 
youths lowers IQ, and that there’s insufficient data from 
other states to settle those concerns. Asked how he would 
advise Shumlin on the issue, Chen said, “Not now." 


Plenty of obstacles remain before a bill could ever 
reach Shumlin’s desk. 

“I don’t expect it to come up this session,” said Sen. 
Dick Sears (D-Bennington), chair of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. “I don’t think we need to be the first in the 
Northeast" 

As Zuckerman discussed his bill with a reporter last 
week in the Statehouse, House Speaker Shap Smith 
(D-Morristown) walked by. Asked for his take on the leg- 
islation, Smith reiterated, “I’m not a big fan.” 

But are pot proponents listening? It doesn't appear 
so. In a recent VICE magazine story titled “Can Vermont 
Bring Legal Weed to the Northeast?” Simon from the 
Marijuana Policy Project discussed Vermont's potential 
role in the national movement. “If Vermont legislators 
seize this opportunity to pass a marijuana regulation bill 
in 2015, that would set a strong example for legislators in 
other states ” he told VICE. 

Advocates might be expecting Shumlin to come 
through. The governor appeared at a New York City fund- 
raiser for the Marijuana Policy Project in September 2012 
and spoke on a fundraising conference call for the group 
the following September. His photo appears prominently 
on MPP’s political action committee home page. That PAC 
helped Shumlin win his first gubernatorial election with 
an $8,000 contribution in 2010, and gave him $7,000 in 
2012 and $2,000 last year. 

NORML, another pro-legalization group, contributed 
$3,500 to Shumlin over three elections, including $2,000 
in 2012, after he offered to become the movement's 
national spokesman. “My bias is toward legalization,” 
Shumlin said on Monday, but he cautions against overstat- 
ing his role on the issue. “I’ve been a strong supporter of 
sensible marijuana policy.” 

Vermont has actually lagged behind other states in 
relaxing marijuana policies. The marijuana dispensary 
law Shumlin signed in 2011 is one of the most restrictive 
in the nation. When Vermont enacted decriminalization 
in 2013, it was the 15th state to do so. At the same time, 
studies indicate that marijuana is more widely used here 
than in other states — and is more culturally accepted. A 
Castleton Polling Institute poll last year showed 57 per- 
cent of Vermonters support legalization. 

Some of those are also anticipating business oppor- 
tunities. Since 2013, five entities have registered new 
corporations in Vermont with the word “cannabis” in the 
company name. 

Bob Bursky of Westminster West registered the name 
Southern Vermont Cannabis in November. He said he’s 
part of small collective of people who believe marijuana 
should be legal. As for the group's plans, he said, “It's kind 
of a little bit of a touchy subject. Right now, we’re defining 
that.” 

Club Metronome co-owners Christopher Walsh and 
Jason Gelrud, who hosted last week’s gathering and are 
longtime supporters of legalization, said they would be 
interested in running a marijuana club, which they figure 
would be separate from the current bar. 

As Walsh pointed out, “We're already selling one legal, 
regulated drug." © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com, 999-9994 or @terrivt 
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Burlington Residents to Decide 
on Noncitizen Voting 


I n 2007, an Italian ecologist led a group 
of local immigrants in trying to con- 
vince Burlington residents to allow 
people who weren't U.S. citizens to 
vote on Town Meeting Day. The proposal 
elicited reactions so vitriolic that the group 
disbanded. 

Four years later. Progressive Councilor 
Vince Brennan asked the city council to 
put that question to voters. It died during 
deliberations. 

By the time Brennan brought the 
proposal up again in 2014, things had 
changed: All but two councilors agreed to 
put the question on Burlington’s ballot this 
March. The once-ambivalent Mayor Miro 
Weinberger supported the decision, too. 

How did a nonstarter issue turn into 
a political possibility? A 24-year-old 
Bhutanese refugee, a few persistent Progs, 
a consultants' report and an unnamed 
Canadian citizen all played a role. 

Burlington is home to roughly 1,900 
"noncitizens” — 4.5 percent of the city’s 
population, according to the U.S. Census. 
The term refers to legal residents — people 
with Green Cards or shorter-term visas — 
who haven't been naturalized. Obtaining 
citizenship can take more than a decade 
for some foreign-born residents; others are 
reluctant to renounce citizenship in their 
country of origin. 

Marta Ceroni, a Milan-born Italian 
citizen with a PhD in forest ecology, 
moved to Burlington in 2002 to work at the 
University of Vermont's Gund Institute for 
Ecological Economics. Ceroni calculated 
that it would take her nine years to become 
eligible for a Green Card, and another five 
to obtain citizenship. 

During that time, Ceroni was frustrated 
at being excluded from what she calls 
the “distinctive participatory democracy 
that Vermont is famous for.” In 2006 she 
started the Vermont Immigrant Voting 
Alliance — a small group of mostly her 
colleagues, including an Australian his- 
tory professor and a German biophysicist. 
Former Progressive city councilor and 
state legislator Terry Bouricius gave them 
political advice. 

VIVA didn’t receive much attention 
until members staged a mock election on 
Town Meeting Day in 2007. With the city’s 
permission, they cast fake ballots in a fake 
booth at an actual polling location. It gar- 
nered stories on Vermont Public Radio and 
in the Burlington Free Press. 

Then came the backlash, according 
to Ceroni. The news coverage gener- 
ated harsh online comments, like “Only 


AMERICANS should vote in AMERICAN 
elections ... If they don’t like how we spend 
tax money, then get the hell out." Taken 
aback by what felt like personal attacks, 
the group gave up. Ceroni, who moved 
to Norwich in 2010 and is in the process 
of applying for citizenship, still keeps 
copies of the press coverage and the online 
comments. 

In 2011, two Progressive city councilors 
— Brennan and current party chair Emma 
Mulvaney-Stanak — picked up where 
Ceroni left off. But the lack of council 
support was so apparent that they didn't 
bother requesting a vote. “There wasn’t 
much interest,” Mulvaney-Stanak recalled. 
“Bob Kiss was a lame-duck mayor,’’ she 
said, and attention had turned to the 
mayoral race between Weinberger and 
Republican Councilor Kurt Wright. On the 
subject of noncitizen voting, neither can- 
didate had much to say, except that they 
weren’t sure how they felt about it. 

Mulvaney-Stanak stepped down in 
2012, but her Progressive successor, Rachel 
Siegel, became a convert to the cause, even 
before getting elected. “I became acutely 
aware of the issue when I was campaign- 
ing three years ago and going door to 
door," Siegel said. “When I would get to 
a door and the person who answered it 
was clearly from another country, I would 
have this knee-jerk reaction of, ‘I shouldn't 
waste my time here,’ and then I would im- 
mediately have a reaction ... of horror." 


City officials experienced similar dis- 
comfort last March, when Jeetan Khadka 
applied for a seat on the Parks & Recreation 
Commission. Khadka, who spent 17 years 
in a Nepalese refugee 
camp after fleeing Bhutan, 
wanted to encourage the 
department to reach out 
to New Americans. 

Sitting in his office at 
Spectrum Youth & Family 
Services, wearing a black 
polo and bright green 
pants, Khadka recalled 
one time cops busted a 
pickup soccer game on a 
field at the private Mater 
Christ! School. The group 
of young Old North End 
players had no idea they 
were trespassing, accord- 
ing to Khadka, who was 
cool-headed but clearly 
indignant as he described 
the incident. No other 
field was close enough to 
meet their needs. 

City officials told Khadka he didn't 
qualify for the commission because he 
wasn't a citizen, but he applied anyway. “I 
wanted to make sure my voice had been 
heard,” he said. 

When the council started dis- 
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certain boards — such as the Development 
Review Board and the Housing Review 
Board — but were barred from many 
others. “It absolutely is clear that it makes 
no sense,” said Councilor 
Wright recently. 

Weinberger came 
to the same conclusion 
when interviewing can- 
didates to head his de- 
partments — he wouldn't 
reveal details, but in one 
case the mayor said that 
the most qualified ap- 
plicant was a Canadian 
whom he couldn’t hire. 

The discord led coun- 
cilors to unanimously 
approve a separate ques- 
tion for the March ballot 
that will ask voters if 
Burlington should allow 
noncitizens to work as 
MIRO department heads and 
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and commissions. Unlike 
noncitizen voting, the charter change 
would not require an amendment to the 
state constitution. 

Planning documents are often dis- 
missed as filing-cabinet fodder, but Siegel, 
Brennan and Weinberger agree that 
Burlington's Diversity & Equity Strategic 


cussing the issue, it discovered that the city Plan influenced the debate, too. Drafted by 
ordinance allowed noncitizens to serve on independent consultants last spring, the 
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report recommended what the Progs had 
been pushing for: that the city allows its 
noncitizens to serve on commissions and 
boards, and permit them to participate in 
local elections. 

On the latter, the mayor and some 
councilors were more conflicted. “I wasn't 
sure what to think about it,” Weinberger 
recalled Wednesday. “It definitely seemed 
like an interesting question, and I cer- 
tainly saw points on both sides." 

Siegel seized the political opening to 
argue that allowing noncitizens to serve 
on boards without letting them vote for 
the officials who appointed them would 
amount to "tokenism.” She remembers 
making that point to the mayor in a 20- 
minute phone conversation before the 
vote. “That was the turning point ... He 
went from maybe to yes.” 

The far-left councilor had clashed with 
Weinberger repeatedly over diversity and 
equity issues. “That phone conversation 
was one of the highlights of my experi- 
ence on city council," Siegel said. 

When explaining the evolution of his 
stance, Weinberger didn’t specifically 
mention the phone call, but he did cite 
Siegel’s logic. “As I think Councilor Siegel 
has stated quite forcefully, it feels like a 
contradictory position to say ... people can 
volunteer their time in the community but 
we are not going to let people vote.” 

On January 11, in his first campaign 
speech of the season, Weinberger laid out 
five goals to the crowd of Democrats who 
had just voted to endorse him for a second 
term. One was to make Burlington “a city 
of inclusion and opportunities for all." He 
didn’t mention voting, but he did cite the 
effort to open up city leadership positions 
to noncitizens. 

The mayor’s position isn’t the only one 
that has evolved. In the past, Councilor 
Norm Blais has spoken passionately about 
preserving voting as a right exclusive to 
citizens. Citing his parents — naturalized 
French Canadians — he’s argued that 
"voting provides an incentive for people 
to become citizens, and I think that to the 
extent that we can incentivize that ... we 
should.” But Blais said he's come to realize 
that’s not necessarily true for Queen City 
immigrants. He confesses that he's unsure 
how he’ll vote in March. 

Sandrine Thibault, a Quebecois who 
has worked as a city planner for the last 
seven years, argues the opposite effect: 
Voting in local elections could make im- 
migrants more inclined to seek citizenship 
because they’ll want to participate at the 
state and federal levels. Here on a work 
visa, Thibault helped create Burlington’s 
climate action plan and planBTV. 

Maleka Clarke is a registered nurse 
and single mother who describes herself 
as a “ridiculously involved parent.” In 
her spare time, she serves as president 
of the parent-teacher organization at 
the Sustainability Academy at Lawrence 


Barnes and sits on the governor-appointed 
Building Bright Futures council. 

After Burlington voters rejected the 
school budget last year, she distributed 
fliers encouraging people to support the 
schools. Her 9-year-old son has Down syn- 
drome, so she was especially concerned 
about preserving para-educator positions. 

But Clarke wasn't able to cast a ballot 
in the second vote; she moved to the U.S. 
from Jamaica as a teen and had never felt 
compelled to apply for citizenship. When 
the budget passed by a thin margin of 
under 70 votes, “That was the first time 
when I wished I could do something,” 
Clarke said. 

Despite increasing support for nonciti- 
zen voting, Blais issued a warning to the 
council on the night they approved both 
ballot items: “You shouldn't be deluded 
by what you hear this evening. There are 
plenty of people out in the community 
who have strong reservations about this 
matter.” Michael Ly, a Republican cam- 
paigning for a council seat in the New 
North End, is one of them. The American- 
born son of Cambodian refugees advo- 
cates against the measure, pointing out 
that no other state allows it. 

Infinite Culcleasure, a Progressive 
community activist, started researching 
the issue roughly a year ago. He notes that 
Vermont's original constitutions of 1777 
and 1793 allowed noncitizens to vote, and 
that places like Tacoma Park, Md., and 
Amherst, Mass., currently allow it 

Supporters of the measure are trying 
to bring as many Burlington residents on 
board as possible. “The wider the margin 

is, the more likely the state is to consider 

it, ” Siegel said. They've formed a fund- 
raising group called I Vote Vermont and 
they’re hosting two public discussions 
during the next several weeks. 

Culcleasure and Brennan have given 
presentations about noncitizen voting at 
every neighborhood planning assembly 
and are making the rounds at PTO meet- 
ings. Burlington residents “have been 
bragging about how diverse our com- 
munity is,” said Culcleasure, who is black. 
Letting everyone vote, he argues, is a way 
to capitalize on that. 

Martin Baumann is a German father of 
four who moved to Burlington in 1998 to 
work at a machinery company in Milton. 
Baumann, who applied for dual citizen- 
ship but was denied, participated in VIVA’S 
efforts to win voting rights nearly a decade 
ago. “If any town can make this happen, it 
might be Burlington,” Baumann said. 

Khadka, who's lived in Burlington 
for seven years, wasn't about to wait for 
councilors and voters to warm to the con- 
cept. As of last summer, he's a U.S. citizen 
with a spot on the Parks & Recreation 
Commission, where, he points out, he’s 
the only person of color. © 

Contact: a!icia@sevendaysvtxom 
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A home loan just for you. 


Let us create a home loan that’s perfect for you. 


■ Free pre-approvals 

■ Competitive rates 

(fixed and adjustable) 

■ Local service 

■ As little as 3% down 

Thousands of Vermonters have 
trusted NorthCountry with their 
home loans, and we'll take care 
of you, too! 

Ill North 

Country 

Your community credit union 

www.northcountry.org 


"My feedback 
is nothing but 
positive. Being 
able to process online 
was a plus for me and 
my family's schedule. 
Responses were quick 
and upfront. You were 
also very responsive, 
positive and helpful 
when we increased the 
loan amount." —Alan 


"Thank you for helping my 
boyfriend and me make our 
dream come true. You guys 
were amazing to work 
with and answered our 
questions as quickly 
as you could.” —Katie 
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Seventeen Spoonfuls of Sugar: 

Will Vermont Tax Sweetened Drinks? 


E ight years ago, David Blittersdorf — pushing 50 
years old and “obesely overweight” at the time, as 
he recalls it — resolved to get his weight in check. 
So the now-CEO of AllEarth Renewables started 
crunching numbers and came to a sobering realization: He 
was downing more than 1,000 calories a day in soda alone. 

“That was a wake-up call,” said Blittersdorf, who 
switched to diet drinks and went on to drop about 75 
pounds. 

Now Blittersdorf’s company is part of a coalition calling 
for all Vermonters to cut back on Coke — or pony up some 
extra pennies to pay for its ill effects. The Alliance for a 
Healthier Vermont officially kicked 
off its campaign Tuesday for an excise 
tax on sugar-sweetened beverages. 
The group is made up of more than 
two dozen member organizations, 
including AARP Vermont, Dartmouth-Hitchcock, the 
University of Vermont Health Network, the Vermont State 
Dental Society and the American Heart Association. 

The tax would tack an additional two cents per ounce 
onto most drinks with added sweeteners — think sodas, 
sweetened teas, energy and sports drinks, and fruit- 
flavored punches. Milk, seltzers, unsweetened tea and 100 
percent fruit juices wouldn’t be taxed. The tax would raise 
the cost of an average six-pack of canned soda by $1.44. 

Advocates say the tax would be a win-win: encouraging 
people to cut back on consumption by hiking prices, and 
generating revenue — an estimated $35 million annually 
— for health and wellness programs to fight obesity and 
related problems such as heart disease, diabetes and high 
blood sugar. The alliance hopes the state would reinvest at 
least part of the revenue in programs that would improve 
low-income Vermonters’ access to healthy food and health 
care, bolster farm-to-school programs and make community 
grants for sidewalks or bike paths, among other ideas. 

According to the Vermont Department of Health, 62 
percent of the state’s adults, and 29 percent of its children, 
are obese or overweight. Obesity-related diseases cost 
Vermont an estimated $202 million a year, according to the 
Alliance for a Healthier Vermont, roughly half of which is 
covered by publicly funded Medicare and Medicaid. 

Steve Leffler, an emergency physician at the University 
of Vermont Health Network, estimated — conservatively — 
that a third of the patients he sees in the hospital ER suffer 
from health issues related in part to being overweight. 

The idea of taxing sugary drinks isn’t new, though to date 
it has never gained sufficient traction to become a reality. It 
cropped up in a 2007 report from the legislature’s Health 
Care Reform Commission, and then again in Attorney 
General Bill Sorrell’s 2010 Healthy Weight Initiative. Most 
recently, advocates went to the mat in 2013, when the House 
Health Care Committee advanced a penny-per-ounce tax 
proposal, which never made it out of the House. 

The beverage industry outspent proponents of a soda 
tax 90 to one during the last legislative debate, according 
to Tina Zuk, government relations director with the 
American Heart Association in Vermont. 

Are the prospects this year any different? 

“The consciousness of the role that sugar is playing 
in making us sick and driving up health care costs — that 




has increased," said Anthony Iarrapino, an attorney who 
left his job with the Conservation Law Foundation last 
summer for a position at the Alliance for a Healthier 
Vermont. The trim, fit Iarrapino is a strong believer in 
taxing sugary drinks — but he’s no fanatic. The occasional 
sugary drink as a treat isn’t the problem, Iarrapino said. 
The fact that the average American consumes 46 gallons 
of them in the course of a year is. 

This marks the firstyearadedicatedcoalitionislobbying 
on the issue. Further, the Alliance hired the Montpelier- 
based government and 
communications firm KSE 
Partners to help persuade 
lawmakers and get the 
word out on social media. 
Iarrapino, no stranger to 
the legislative process, and 
grassroots coordinator Emma 
Helverson will be working 
the Statehouse halls, too. 

"Vermont has defied some 
of the other trends in national 
politics,” said Iarrapino, 
pointing to one recent 
example: the state's push to 
label genetically engineered foods. “The biggest spender 
doesn't always win, which is a cause for great optimism 
for us.” 

Proponents figure they have another advantage this 
year, too: the state's roughly $100 million deficit. 

“I’d rather pay for prevention and rein in the problem 
than continue to pay for the problem,” said Rep. Alison 
Clarkson (D-Woodstock), a member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee who plans to cosponsor the 
legislation for the excise tax. Her reasoning? “Thoughtful 
people are increasingly aware of sugar's impact on the 
public’s purse.” 

But the prospect of a two-penny-an-ounce tax has 
opponents gearing up for a fight. 

“We think the beverage industry is being singled out 
wrongly," said Andrew MacLean, a Montpelier-based lobbyist 
for the Beverage Association of Vermont, a trade association 
of nonalcoholic beverage manufacturers and distributors 
in die state. “If the identified villain is sugar, there's sugar 
in all kinds of food.” What’s more, there’s sugar in plenty of 
beverages that wouldn’t be taxed under the proposal — such 
as all-natural fruit juices and chocolate milk. 

Among those feeling targeted are Dave and Jenny 
Rooke, the husband-and-wife team behind Burlington- 
based Rookie's Root Beer. They brew root beer, ginger beer 
and orange cream soda in a garage-turned-brewery and 
distribute at farmers markets and Vermont restaurants. 

The couple is not just worried that a price hike 
would hurt their bottom line; they're offended by the 
characterization of their product as “poison" and “the 
cause of obesity,” as Jenny Rooke put it. 

“It has the potential to really devastate us, because 
we're so small-scale,” said Rooke. 
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Larson to Leave Shumlin’s 
Health Care Reform Team 

Mark Larson, who led the rock)' launch of the state’s health 
insurance exchange, is leaving his job as commissioner of 
the Department of Vermont Health Access in March, Gov. 
Peter Shumlin’s office announced Tuesday. 

In a statement, Shumlin indicated Larson decided to 
step down to pursue other opportunities. 

“Mark led the department through some challenging 
times, but no one cared more or tried harder to overcome 
those challenges so Vermonters could access affordable 
health care than Mark,” the governor said. “Thanks to 
the work of Mark and others, tens of thousands more 
Vermonters are now insured. I appreciate his service and 
understand his desire to take some time to step back and 
explore new opportunities." 

Larson is the latest in a series of high-profile members 
of Shumlin’s Agency of Human Services team to depart 
since last summer. Last August, Shumlin fired then- 
secretary Doug Racine. In September, Department for 
Children and Families commissioner Dave Yacovone left 
voluntarily. 

Larson's role in the department has been limited for 
some time. Last January, Shumlin assigned Lawrence 
Miller, then his secretary of commerce, to oversee 
Vermont Health Connect. In September, after Miller had 
been named Shumlin’s chief health care adviser, Larson 
was snipped of his oversight of the federally mandated 
insurance exchange. 

“The last three years have involved a historic transition 
in health care for Vermont and our country, and has not 
been without its challenges. I am proud of the fact that in 
Vermont we have reduced by half the number of uninsured 
Vermonters and are on track to significantly reform how 
Medicaid pays providers for health services,” Larson 
said in a statement. “I am proud to have been part of this 
tremendous effort. As the department prepares to engage 
its next phase of work, it is time for me to move on to new 
opportunities. I look forward to stepping back to the role 
of citizen and witnessing the continued progress toward 
coverage for all Vermonters and more rational ways to pay 
for health services.” 

Larson, a former state representative from Burlington 
and chairman of the House Committee on Health Care, 
was first appointed to the post in July 2011. He will stay 
on until March to help deputy Lori Collins transition to 
interim commissioner, Shumlin said. The governor said 
he’s looking for a permanent replacement. 

Larson said by text Tuesday, “I don’t currently have any 
specific plans to announce for what I plan to do next" 

TERRI HALLENBECK 


Passed-Over Democratic 
City Councilor to Run as 
Independent 

After being dissed by Democrats, Burlington City 
Councilor Dave Hartnett has decided to run for the North 
District seat as an independent. Burlington Democrats 
snubbed Hartnett, a longtime moderate Democrat who is 
wrapping up his second term on the council, to support 
Carmen George. A liberal Democrat and former one-term 
councilor, George called Hartnett out for campaigning on 
behalf of the Republican candidate, Kurt Wright, during 
the mayoral election three years ago. 

But Mayor Miro Weinberger, who was endorsed 
unanimously at the caucus, hasn't held a grudge. The 
city's highest-ranking Democrat has endorsed Hartnett 
Weinberger is also running for reelection. 




In a press release announcing his campaign, Hartnett 
quoted the mayor saying: “Dave Hartnett is an outstanding 
city councilor who has been a large part of the city’s 
turnaround over the last three years. He brings a voice 
of common sense and compassion to the council, knows 
his constituents, and is a tireless champion of parks and 
schools issues. I strongly support Dave's reelection.” 

Outgoing Democratic councilor Bianka LeGrande, 
independent councilor Sharon Bushor and state Rep. Joey 
Donovan (D-Burlington) are also endorsing Hartnett, 
according to his press release. 

ALICIA FREESE 

State Revenues Take a Hit 
Despite Promising Signs 

The good news: Your household will have $2,500 more to 
spend tills year, thanks to lower oil prices. 

The bad news: It’s more than most annual incomes 
in Vermont are rising, and, as a result, state revenues are 
heading in the wrong direction. 


With that news in hand, Gov. Peter Shumlin and the 
legislative leaders who compose the state’s Emergency 
Board signed off Tuesday on an $18 million reduction in 
anticipated revenues for the next fiscal year, which starts 
in July. 

That means Shumlin and legislators will have to cut 
$14 million to $16 million more from the fiscal year 2016 
budget the gov unveiled last week. He said he’s expecting 
the news to improve by the time lawmakers sign off on the 
budget in May. 

‘We’re going to manage to the money we have. It’s 
possible we’ll see some growth coming forward," Shumlin 
said afterward. "It’s not an insurmountable challenge.” 

Economists for Shumlin and the legislature agreed 
that despite promising signs in the economy related to 
lower oil prices, the state’s General Fund was likely to see 
$18 million, or L3 percent, less revenue next year than 
previously thought. 

The economists also said the state’s General Fund 
should expect $10 million less revenue in the current 
fiscal year. Shumlin said he’s already accounted for that 
$10 million drop in the budget adjustment legislators are 
now considering. 

Despite the downgrade in projected revenues, 
economists Jeff Carr and Tom Kavet gave an upbeat report ™ 
on the economy. g 

Lower oil prices will save Vermonters $600 million, or > 
$2,500 per household, in 2015, Kavet said. 2 

“It’s like a plane flying overhead, dropping money g 
on the state,” Kavet told the House Ways and Means z 
Committee later Tuesday afternoon. “This is finally the 
raise you haven’t been getting.” 

The drop in oil prices hasn’t yet been reflected in the 
economy, he said, but could bring a reversal of fortunes for g 
state revenues when the economists offer a new projection in 
inJtdy. 

Meanwhile, personal income taxes, estate taxes and £ 
corporate taxes are fluctuating wildly, Kavet said, and the “ 
state depends on that revenue more now than it did in the 

In 2004, those taxes accounted for 50 percent of the n 
General Fund, Kavet said. In 2014, it was 60 percent, he ^ 

But such revenues are a product of chance, he said 5 
— for example, when and how many wealthy people die 
in Vermont. Last fiscal year, the estate tax brought in $35 
million. During the first half of this one it has generated 
only $3 million, he said. □ 

'If s a roll of the dice,” Kavet said. £ 
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Spoonfuls of Sugar « p . 20 

MacLean said major beverage 
producers are already responding 
to consumer demand for less sugary 
drinks by reformulating products and 
introducing new ones with reduced 
sugar content. Industry leaders recently 
pledged to cut beverage calories 20 
percent by 2025. 

MacLean also questioned whether an 
excise tax would be effective. Since the 
tax would be levied against distributors, 
they might choose to spread the cost over 
all of their products, MacLean suggested 

— rather than let one group of consumers 
feel the pain. 

Proponents say there's good reason 
to single out sugary drinks. For one, 
they contain far more sugar than most 
people realize, Iarrapino said. A 20- 
ounce Coke, for instance, contains the 
equivalent of nearly 17 teaspoons of sugar 

— far exceeding the American Heart 
Association's recommendation of no 
more than six teaspoons of added sugar 
per day for women and nine teaspoons 
for men. 

Emergency physician Leffler said that 
most of that sugar is "hidden” from the 
average consumer. A sugary beverage 
should be an occasional treat, he said, 
not unlike a slice of cake or scoop of ice 

“Most people wouldn’t think about 
having six ice creams every day,” said 
Leffler. “We have lots of people who 
drink six sodas a day.” 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, liquid sugar accounts for 36 
percent of the added sugar Americans 
z consume, and is the single largest source 
£ of added sugar in the American diet. 
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Where does Vermont’s top doc 
stand on the issue? Dr. Harry Chen, the 
commissioner of Vermont's Department of 
Health, said there are some public health 
reasons to support a sugar-sweetened 
beverage tax — but that the evidence 
isn’t entirely compelling. Chen said many 
studies associate increased consumption 
of sugar-sweetened beverages with 
unhealthy weight. Evidence is mounting, 
Chen said, that increasing the cost of these 
beverages helps cut consumption — but 
researchers are still trying to determine 
whether decreased consumption 
correlates strongly with decreases in 
body-mass index. 

Ultimately, Chen said, this is a 
political issue as much as it is one based 
in science and health. His boss, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin, has opposed taxing sweetened 
drinks. Last week, Senate President Pro 


Tem John Campbell released a statement 
against the idea, arguing that it would 
increase the cost of living for working 
families and harm the businesses that 
produce, bottle, distribute and sell sugary 
drinks. 

The question at hand, Chen said, boils 
down to, “What’s the responsibility of 
the state in terms of ensuring that people 
do the right thing?" 

Government already uses excise taxes 
to dissuade consumers from buying one 
product deemed especially dangerous 
and unhealthy: tobacco. Since 1995, 
Vermont has hiked the excise tax on 
tobacco multiple times; it now stands at 
$2.75 a pack, bringing the average retail 
cost of a pack of cigarettes to $6.54 in 
Vermont, according to the American Lung 
Association. The tax pulls in more than 
$70 million a year for Vermont’s coffers. 


Last November, voters in Berkeley, 
Calif., passed a per-ounce excise tax on 
sugar)' drinks. In Mexico, which in 2013 
surpassed the U.S. as the most obese 
country in the world, the experiment is 
already a year under way. Last January, 
Mexican officials began taxing sugar- 
sweetened drinks by one peso — about 
seven cents — per liter; a year later, a 
study by the country’s National Institute 
of Public Health showed purchases of 
sodas and other taxed beverages fell 
10 percent in the first three months of 
2014 compared to the same period in the 
prior year. 

Will Vermont be next? 

"Vermont has always been really 
progressive in terms of health care and 
health care reform,” said Zuk of the 
American Heart Association. She ticked 
off a few examples: limiting smoking in 
the workplace, curtailing cellphone use 
in cars, requiring seat belts. 

“We’re really a mover and shaker 
when it comes to health care issues,” said 
Zuk, “and we’re a smaller state, so it does 
make sense to do it here.” 

But Jim Harrison, who heads up the 
Vermont Retail & Grocers Association, 
reiterated the argument that has 
won over lawmakers every time a 
beverage tax has been proposed in the 
past. “At the end of the day, we all have 
the responsibility to pick and choose 
our foods based on what makes sense 
for us as individuals,” he said. “I think 
it’s a really slippery slope of getting into 
[taxing] individual foods ... No other state 
in the country has done anything like 
this. We would really be out there on the 
gangplank, all for the purposes of being 
an experiment.” © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Artist Gives Downtown Burlington 
a ‘Mushroom Grove’ 


B urlington has experienced a 
growth spurt in recent years, 
with new construction and 
renovation projects popping 
up like mushrooms after a heavy rain. 
But the downtown core still has a few 
nooks in which wildlife thrives. In one 
little niche on St. Paul Street, an unusual 
species of mushroom did, in fact, bloom 
last week. 

Burlington artist r. elliott katz's in- 
stallation, titled “Mushroom Grove,” has 
taken root in a recess of the exterior wall 
of the new Hilton Garden Inn. The piece’s 
strong vertical lines and curvaceous, 
mega-fungal canopies enliven an area 
dominated by dark brick and cement. 

In fact, Katz says, as he leads a re- 
porter around his sculpture, "Mushroom 
Grove” was designed specifically to com- 
ment on the Queen City’s downtown 
building boom. “I really think they did 
an awesome job with the new building, 
but it’s a hard-edged kind of thing,” Katz 
says, as an icy winter wind whips the 
words from his mouth. “The sculpture 
ends up being a weird hybrid of natural 
inspiration with a really mechanical, 
structural foundation." 




1HE PIECE'S THREEMASTS 

APPEARED STRETCH UPWARD 
ALMOST PHDTOTROPICALLY, 

AS IF THEIR AMBITION IS 
TO CHALLENGE NEARBY 
BUILDINGS IN A RAGE 
TO THE SKY. 

The piece’s three masts appear to 
stretch upward almost phototropically, 
as if their ambition is to challenge nearby 
buildings in a race to the sky. Midway up 
the masts, floppy, ribbed orange forms 
— a mushroom's conception of waffles, 
perhaps — lend the work organic play- 
fulness. Nestled in the folds of these 
sinuous shapes are small, bright lights, 
which at night illuminate the sculpture 
and the “micropark" it occupies. 

The sculpture's gray, needle-tipped 
masts look like steel, but are actually 
made of wood that Katz cut and planed. 


The folded orange forms, too, belie their 
construction. While they appear to 
have started out as discs that the artist 
later warped and twisted under heat, 
in reality Katz planned out every curve 
and custom-cut every panel. The frame- 
works are steel; the translucent panels 
were amassed from layers of fiberglass. 
It was, the artist says, a challenging, 
“completely invented process.” 

Katz, 31, has worked with similar 
forms before. For an outdoor show in 
2006 in Stockbridge, Mass., he wrapped 
early versions of these “mushroom caps” 
around living trees. His studio, too, brims 
with works-in-progress and finished 
pieces that include or were inspired by 
natural forms. Growing up on his family’s 
farm in Cabot, he says, he “was always 
out in the woods looking at mushrooms. 
It was inspiring for me, and it was some- 
thing to do in a rural place,” Katz says. 

“Mushroom Grove,” notes erik 
hoekstra, “was far and away the most vi- 
brant, compelling and interesting” of the 
proposals that his company received in 
its call for submissions. Hoekstra is de- 
velopment manager for the Burlington- 
based commercial real estate developer 


reostone, which has undertaken the task 
of converting the city’s former armory 
into the new hotel. He’s enthusiastic 
about the way Katz’s installation enliv- 
ens the newly created nook. “I like the 
vibrant orange color against that black 
brick wall. It just really popped ,” he says. 

Burlington city arts administered the 
call for proposals, which elicited about 
10 submissions, Hoekstra estimates. 
(Katz's sister, sara, is assistant director 
of BCA; Hoekstra stresses that she had 
no influence on the selection process.) 

Redstone put out the call, Hoekstra 
says, because the support of local arts “is 
an important part of keeping the com- 
munity interesting and vibrant.” The 
company also recently commissioned a 
sculpture by Burlington artist kate pond 
for a project in the Old North End. 

Katz will soon install another of his 
sculptures on a patch of land near the 
hotel's Main Street entrance. “Brightly 
Colored Trees,” a variation on a previous 
work installed at Burlington’s Maltex 
Building, is a stand of arboreal sculptures 
that are highly naturalistic apart from 
their coating of electric-red paint. The 
artist received $5,000 from Redstone 


for this second piece, and $10,000 for 
"Mushroom Grove.” 

That’s a nice commission for a young 
artist who still has another semester 
of graduate school to go. In May, Katz 
will graduate with an MFA from the 
University of Connecticut’s studio art 
program. Until then, he’ll split his time 
between Willimantic, Conn., and his 
Kilburn Street studio. In the summers, 
he’s the studio manager and working 
resident at the seven below arts initiative, 
an artists' residency program founded 
by BCA and phish’s trey anastasio. 

Katz plans to live in Vermont year- 
round after he graduates. By that time, 
wild grasses will surround “Mushroom 
Grove” — the final step in the project's 
landscaping. Though the plants selected 
for the micropark typically grow more 
than three feet high, Katz’s “mushrooms,” 
straddling the border between natural 
and manmade, will dwarf them. ® 


Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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How This Movie Ends: 
Montpelier’s Downstairs Video 
Will Close Next Month 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

I t’s one ofthe few, the proud ...the last 
surviving Vermont video stores. And 
this Valentine’s Day, Montpelier’s 
downstairs video will close its doors 
for good. 

In a message sent Tuesday to mem- 
bers and friends of the savoy theater, 
terrence youk — who owns both estab- 
lishments — explains the reasons for the 
closing: 

It will likely come as no surprise 
that the video store has finally 
reached the end of its profitability. 

We have kept it going just on fumes 
but now it is becoming a liability 
for the Savoy to keep it operating. 

We will be closing the doors for 
good on February 14, 2015. 

Youk thanks “george shumar for his 
long and dedicated service to DV,” as 
well as the store’s patrons. 

Saturday, January 24, is the last day 
for rentals; the message promises pa- 
trons late-fee amnesty on DVDs returned 
by January 28. (After that, it warns, de- 
linquent renters may have to take up the 
issue with the Montpelier cops.) 

WE HAVE KEPT IT GOING 
JUST ON THIS 

BUT NOW IT IS BECOMING 
A LIABILITY FOR THE 
8AV0YT0KEEPIT 
OPERATING. 

TERRENCE YOUK 

From February 2 to 14, Downstairs 
Video will be open for DVD sales. But 
Youk doesn’t plan to sell off all the in- 
ventory: “We will be assembling a core 
group of important films to utilize as an 
archive," he writes. “Access and use of 
the archive is still being determined.” 

Finally, the message notes, Youk is § 
open to hearing from potential buyers: § 
“Even as the store wasn't profitable for 3 
us employing several part-time employ- § 
ees, it might do pretty well as a single- ^ 
owner or cooperative venture." “ 


The video-streaming model seems 
to be winning out. In spring 2013, 
Burlington bade farewell to its well- 
loved rental mainstay, Waterfront Video. 
South Burlington’s Hollywood Video 
and Williston’s Passport Video followed 
suit, leaving greater Burlington without 

Of course, there are still places to rent 
DVDs and Blu-rays — the Redbox outlets 
in many supermarkets, the public library 
— and plenty of places to buy them. 


But has Vermont seen the last of dedi- 
cated video-rental businesses? We’re 
guessing a few survive, but the online 
Yellow Pages are a less-than-reliable 
guide. So if you know of a thriving rental 
outlet in your community, we want to 
hear about it. Drop us an email. © 

Contact: margot@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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For Its 80th Birthday, the VSO Commissions 
Fanfares — 80 Seconds Long 



T he VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

performed its first concert in 
January 1934. Eight decades on, 
the orchestra is still doing what 
it was created for: traveling around a rural 
state bringing music to the people. It’s been 
able to accomplish this while remaining in 
relatively good financial stead. With no 
bricks-and-mortar home, marketing direc- 
tor amy caldwell points out, the orchestra 
need pay no overhead. And it’s one of the 
country’s few state-sponsored orchestras: 
The legislature allocated $141,214 for the 
VSO in fiscal year 2014. 

Time for a celebratory fanfare — or 

To mark its 80th season, the VSO com- 
missioned seven Vermont composers to 
write 80-second fanfares. Each opens one 
of the season’s seven full-orchestra pro- 
grams. Audiences have already heard three 
— jorge martin's and eve beglarian's in 
the October and December Masterworks/ 
Sunday Matinee Series concerts, and 
thomas l. read's at the Holiday Pops con- 
certs. Still to come are fanfares by allen 

SHAWN, ERIK NIELSEN, SU LIAN TAN and PETER 
HAMLIN. 

Shawn’s Vermont Fanfare opens this 
weekend’s concerts, which are the sea- 
son’s official celebratory events. Audiences 
will walk a 25-foot red carpet into the 
flynn center in Burlington and Rutland’s 


paramount theatre, whose lobbies will be 
festooned with balloons. 

The program, conductedby jaime laredo, 
features another living composer, the 
California-born and Peruvian-influenced 
Gabriela Lena Frank. Completing the pro- 
gram are Schubert's “unfinished” eighth 
symphony; and the Elgar violin concerto, 
featuring the young violinist Elena Urioste, 
a graduate of Curtis Institute of Music 
and the Juilliard School who studied with 
Soovin Kim, among others. 

According to executive director alan 
Jordan, the idea of fanfares came from 


Hamlin, who will write the Summer 
Festival Tour fanfare. Jordan, new-music 
adviser david ludwig and orchestra manager 
eleanor long then drew up a list of compos- 
ers, most of whom had composed for the 
VSO before, with an eye to geographical 
distribution. They ran the list by the ever- 
genial Laredo, who approved, and sent out 
letters. All seven composers accepted. 

Composing an 80-second piece is a chal- 
lenge. For comparison, Aaron Copland’s 
Fanfare for the Common Man lasts three 
minutes and 15 seconds. Beglarian, who 
lives in New York City and Brandon, Vt., 


found the time limit “tricky but fun!" as 
she writes in an email. 

Beglarian adds that the VSO re- 
quested that the fanfare “require very 
little rehearsal," so she fashioned it from 
elements of another work on the pro- 
gram, Stravinsky’s difficult Rite of Spring. 
The composer’s No Delight in Sacrifice 
thus became her counter-response to 
that famous work for ballet depicting a 
woman's sacrifice. The fanfare is a “stand 
against the glamorization of killing in the 
name of higher powers,” Beglarian writes 
in program notes — a rejection of the “rite" 
in favor of the season of renewal. 

While some composers didn’t respond 
so specifically to works on their designated 
programs, those pieces did determine their 
instrumentation. The lineup of Shawn's 
concert left him wanting at least one more 
percussion instrument for his fanfare. 

The VSO “gave me a glockenspiel," 
he says with a chuckle by phone from his 
home in Bennington, where he has lived 
and taught at the college since 1985. “I 
would have put more percussion in if I’d 
been allowed,” he adds. “The definition of a 
fanfare is something that has a sense of oc- 
casion, that is very brief, that makes a state- 
ment or has some kind of public impact." 

Shawn had been working on a 
comparatively pensive piece, setting a 
Japanese poet’s works to music, when he 


Vermonter’s Gender-Bending 
YA Novel Gets a Stage Premiere 


S ales of the young-adult novel M 
orF? have been “slow and steady" 
since its 2005 publication, accord- 
ing to Hinesburg-based coauthor 
chris tebbetts. But it just might get a bump 
from its new theatrical incarnation. M orF? 
— with a script written by Vermonter gene 
heinrich — will be presented as a “reading 
with movement, simple costumes and sets” 
this Saturday, January 24, at Randolph’s 
chandler music hall as part of the arts cen- 
ter’s Winter Pride programming. 

Produced by Vermont pride theater at 
chandler, the play features student actors 
from local high schools; proceeds from the 
performance will be distributed among 
GLBTQ organizations at the participating 
schools. 

Tebbetts will appear for a talkback 
following the show. His coauthor, Lisa 


Papademetriou of Northampton, Mass., 
will not be able to attend, but she tells 
Seven Days via email, “I’ve always thought 
M or F? would be perfect for a stage pro- 
duction or screenplay, because the charac- 
terizations are striking and funny and the 
dialogue really pops.” 

On his website, Tebbetts introduces M 
orF? like this: 

When Frannie is desperate to get 
the attention of her crush, her fabu- 
lous (and gay) best friend Marcus 
suggests that Frannie chat with 
him online. Too bad Frannie’s terri- 
fied. She won’t type a word without 
Marcus’s help. In the chat room, 
Marcus and Jeffrey hit it off... 

The romantic comedy for ages 12 


and up is “a modern take on the Cyrano 
de Bergerac tale (with a twist)," writes 
director cherolyn laston in an email. “It 
is a bright, happy comedy of errors about 
young (and old) seeking love in all the 
wrong places, using social media as their 
hunting ground." 

It is also, Laston continues, “a story 
about self-discovery, assumptions, stereo- 
types, friendship, love, loss, rediscovery 
and honesty.” Sounds a lot like being a 
teenager — or, really, a human — in today's 
world. And the teen actors are keeping it 
real, “providing critical feedback to the 
playwright about what works and what 
does not,” notes Laston, a longtime the- 
ater-arts teacher who has worked in local 
public schools as well as with the barre 
opera house and Vermont Pride Theater. 

Tebbetts says he’s been “completely 



not involved" in the conversion of M or 
F? to a stage production. The guy is busy: 
In collaboration with super-best-selling 
author James Patterson, he’ll release 
book six in their Middle School series in 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


received the VSO’s letter. “In the middle 
of the second song, there's a passage, and I 
thought, That's the fanfare!'' he recalls. “It 
started from an introspective piece, but it 
sort of just bursts out. In fact, my copyist" 
— Shawn composes without a computer — 
“said it was almost frightening.” 

Shawn, who grew up in New York City, 
named Vermont Fanfare for his adopted 
state, even though he admits 
jokingly to being “absolutely 
stunned" that he’s still here 
after 30 years. “I wrote the piece 
for the feeling of gratitude for 
living here,” he says. Shawn first 
came to Vermont as a teenager 
to attend the Putney School 
and Kinhaven Music School in 
Weston. His relationship with 
the VSO dates back nearly as 
long as his residence in the state. 

Former VSO conductors Efrain 
Guigui (1974-1989) and Kate 
Tamarkin (1991-1999) led the orchestra in 
performances of three of Shawn’s works, 
one of which Tamarkin commissioned. 

Shawn, the brother of actor Wallace 
Shawn, struggles with agoraphobia, which 
he wrote about in his book Wish I Could 
Be There: Notes From a Phobic Life. But he 
will attend the premieres of his fanfare. 
“Rutland and Burlington are two places I 
can travel to,” he promises. 

Tan lives in Brookline, Mass., when 
she’s not teaching at Middlebury College. 
She has already "conceptualized” her fan- 
fare, she says; it will open the May program 
of Mendelssohn’s first piano concerto and 
Bruckner’s fourth symphony, the latter a 


staple of late Austro-Germanic romanti- 
cism. Tan hopes the piece will give musi- 
cal expression to “everything I know and 
love about German music,” but also “come 
out of my current compositional voice.” 
She intends it to reference her Malaysian 
roots and has tentatively named it Fanfare 
Langkawi. after a Malaysian archipelago. 
Because of the Bruckner on the pro- 
gram, Tan says, she will be 
able to work with “great big 
tympani.” “I’m not prone to 
bombast," she admits. “My 
music leans toward intimacy.” 
But at the same time, she adds 
with a laugh, “I don’t shy away 
from loud noises. I’ve been 
thinking on the kind of *bang’ 
I wish it to be.” 

Though the fanfares may 
be frustratingly brief for au- 
diences, every “bang” of the 
VSO’s 80th will surely be a 
treat to hear. “There are orchestras that 
play almost no new music and just want 
to play it safe,” says Ludwig. “But [com- 
missioning] seven composers? That’s 
meaningful.” ® 

Contact: lilly@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

its 80th anniversary with Masterworks, 
Saturday, January 24, 8 p.m., on the Flynn 
MainStage in Burlington. $9-61; and the 
Sunday Matinee Series, Sunday, January 25, 

3 p.m., at the Paramount Theatre in Rutland. 
$9-32, vso.org 


II BEEN 
THINKING 
ON THE KIND 
Of ‘BANG’ 

I WISH IT TO BE. 



June. Meanwhile, Tebbetts continues 
to work on the popular Stranded series 
with “Survivor” host Jeff Probst, and, 
when he can fit it in, develops other 
stories of his own. 


As it happens, Tebbetts' early back- 
ground is in theater. He says he’s im- 
pressed at how quickly the staging of M 
or F? — his first book to become a play 
— has come together. 

None of Papademetriou's numerous 
kids’ books has been adapted for the 
stage before, either, but she's hoping 
this one will see a full production one 
day. “The themes of M or F? focus on 
friendship, love and the difference be- 
tween persona and the real person, all of 
which are particularly relevant today," 
she writes. “M or F? was really bom for 
the stage.” ® 

Contact: pamela@sevendayvt.com 

info 

urday, January 24, 7 p.m.. at Chandler Music 
Hall in Randolph. $6-12. chandler-arts.org 
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This planet suffered a catastrophe centuries ago 
that destroyed civilization and the environment 
and now most of the things living here are weirdly 
mutated, unnatural lifeforms like yourself? 


This might be a stupid 
question, but are there 
any zombies here? 


We’re living on what is essentially 
a post-apocalyptic wasteland l 

I \ I (jean, I guess so. 


awnc 

smcg! 


iWUKNS! 


Zombies? Mah, 
they’re no+ real. 


Draculas, on the 
other hand... 


1HAT&THI5 
P/-ANET! I 


SARAH "CHU" WILSON . 






HACKJ £ A VERMONT CABBIE'S REARVIEW BY 


Love and Hate 


’ JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


O n a busy Saturday night, an attractive couple 
hailed me from the front of “Nectar’s Lounge 
and Restaurant,” as the bar’s rotating sign 
announces in glorious orange neon. Decked 
out in tony leather jackets, they struck me as likely 
Montrealers. Vermonters, as a rule, tend to dress down. 

The man looked about 40 and had a dark, 
Mediterranean complexion and thick, wavy black hair. 
The woman appeared perhaps 10 years younger and 
vaguely Asian, but who knows? In our increasingly glo- 
balized world, so many people are born of mixed-race 
parents that it’s a crapshoot to guess origins, and that’s 
probably a good thing. Brainwashed like everyone else, 
I have to remind myself that racial and ethnic categories 
are manmade constructions that the powers-that-be use 
to sow divisions among the rest of us and consolidate 
that power. That’s a mouthful, but it’s true. 

“Where to?" I asked as they settled into the backseat. 
“La Quinta,” the man replied, pronouncing it “La 
Kwinta.” 

“You got it,” I said, “and, for what it’s worth, I think 
the hotel is pronounced ‘La Keenta.’" 

“Well, that’s one more thing I’m never going to re- 
member,” said the man with a laugh. 

“So, you guys visiting from Montreal?" 

“Yeah, we've lived in Montreal the last couple of 
years. I’m from Jersey, man. Italian American as they 
come. Fuhgettaboutit.” 

“Beautiful,” I said. “1 grew up in Brooklyn and had 
a lot of Italian friends. There were some great Italian 
neighborhoods back then. New York is constantly 
changing, so I don’t know about now. Anyway, I remem- 
ber there was this one high-end section of Bay Ridge 
that was considered the safest in the city. I mean, you 
could walk through this enclave at two in the morn- 
ing with a thousand bucks pinned to your coat, and 
nobody’d touch ya. And that was because, supposedly, 
this was the neighborhood where the Mafia kingpins 

“Tell me about it,” the guy said. “The old Italian 
gangs knew something about honor and respect. These 


nigger gangs now, there’s none of that. They’ll just as 
soon shoot anybody for whatever reason.” 

I hate this kind of talk. It offends me. It actually 
makes me sick to my stomach. And the odd thing is, you 
never know when it’s coming. It could come out of the 
mouth of the friendliest guy in the world. 

I didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. Here was this 
guy bragging about his gang — the Mafia — being supe- 
rior to gangs composed of black men. For God’s sake, 
whether black, white, Asian or Latino, these are violent 
criminal organizations, making money off the misery of 
others. It’s like arguing over who's the better dictator — 
Hitler, Pol Pot or Stalin. 

In any event, I had to speak up. It’s a promise I made 
to myself years ago. Even when it doesn’t appear to go 
well, I always feel better for making the effort. 

I said, “Why do you have to bring race into this? 
What does that have to do with anything?” 

I KNEW I WAS PANTING. BUT I DIDN’T CARE. 

“Niggers don’t care about people the same way,” the 
woman explained, jumping into the fray. “That’s just a 
fact. If you lived near them, you'd know.” 

Great, I thought. It's both of them. 

“That's just screwed up,” I said, my emotion rising. 
“I lived around black people in Brooklyn, and I live 
alongside black folks in Burlington. And I can’t see any 
difference. Every kind of people cares about the same 
things as far as I can tell — we’re all loving and stupid 
and giving and selfish in equal measure, no group more 
than another.” 

I knew I was ranting, but I didn't care. I get into 
these contretemps a few times a year, and I hope that 
my eloquence — in the heat of the battle — has improved 
with time. At any rate, I’ve come to believe that there’s 
no wrong way to confront hatred. You just show up, 
speak from the heart and, to quote Carrie Underwood, 
let “Jesus take the wheel.” Whatever comes out will be 


just fine. (And I’d hope that Carrie would approve of the 
Buddha, Prophet Muhammad or any other bona fide 
God representative as your personal wheelman.) 

“Hey, I’m sorry if we offended you,” the man said. “I 
have nothing against black people. I was just calling it 

That’s just too easy, I thought to myself. It’s amazing 
how racism exists, but somehow nobody is a racist. 

“Well, maybe you better reconsider,” I countered, 
“because that’s some hateful ideas you're putting out 

We rode in awkward silence for the remainder of 
the ride. As we pulled up to the hotel entrance, the man 
asked, “So, how do you like driving cab in Vermont?" 

“I get asked that a lot,” I replied, shifting the vehicle 
into park. “And I can answer honestly that I really like 
it. I meet all kinds of people and I learn a lot about life.” 

“Do you get into fights with many of them?” the man 
asked, chuckling. He was jesting, attempting to ease 
the tension of the last 10 minutes. 

“Not really,” I replied, looking back to meet the 
guy’s eyes as I shook my head. “Only with the jamooks 
from Jersey,” I added. 

My customer laughed. “Guilty as charged, dude — 
guilty as charged.” 

I laughed along, dropping any residual anger toward 
him and his woman. And I did so because only love 
transforms hate. That’s the message of Gandhi, King 
and Mandela, the core teaching of all the great spiritual 
traditions, and a simple truth borne out time and again 
by my life’s experience. © 

All these stories are true, though names and locations 
may be altered to protect privacy. 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE B 


Dear Cecil, 

Simple question here: There are vitamins called 
A, B, C, D, E and K. But what happened to 
vitamins F, G, H, I and J? 

Chris A. Johnson, New York City 


T his sounds like the 
setup for a joke 
like the kids’ clas- 
sic “Why was six 
afraid of seven?” Unfortunately, 
there's no humor in the health 
sciences, so we don’t get a 
punch line where a nutritionist 
says, “Eh, eff G, H, I and J." 

But I digress. The answer, 
like the question, is relatively 
simple: Most of those miss- 
ing vitamins between E and 
K exist, but for one reason or 
another — mostly scientific dis- 
organization — are now more 
often called by different names. 
None, as far as we know, disap- 
peared in the great Vitamin Inc. 
conspiracy of ’99. 

Our first five vitamins, A, B, 
C, D and E, got their sequential 
names when they were discov- 
ered, one after the other, during 
the early-20th-century search 
for cures to then-common dis- 
eases. Many of these arose from 
limited intake of produce and 
other fresh food, which in the 
pre-Whole Foods era used to 
be much tougher to come by: 
Scurvy was a vitamin-C defi- 
ciency that made sailors' gums 
bleed; beriberi was caused by 
lack of vitamin B (later B1 — see 
below), found in whole grains, 
meat and legumes. The general 
gloominess of English weather 
was responsible for rampant 


rickets, due to insufficient vita- 
min D. 

After these breakthroughs, 
the great vitamin hunt was 
on; most of the alphabet was 
at some point put to use in 
naming the results. Originally 
the assumption was that each 
new discovery would get the 
next available letter, but the 
system went to crap when (1) 
many of the post-E vitamins 
were later reidentified as vita- 
mins in the B complex, bearing 
designations between B2 and 
B12 (please don’t ask what hap- 
pened to 4, 8, 10 and 11), and 
(2) the Germans rebelled and 
decided to assign letters based 
on medical relevance rather 
than order of discovery. Here’s 
a breakdown: 

Vitamin F: Known today as 
the essential fatty acids, of the 
omega-3 and omega-6 variet- 
ies. Should we seek these out? 
Possibly: they might decrease 
your risk of cardiovascular 
disease, but (warns the Mayo 
Clinic) they also might make 
you bleed and/or smell like fish. 

Vitamin G: The American 
name for what the Brits called 
B2. Eventually a truce was 
declared, and now we call it 
riboflavin. 

Vitamins H and I: H is one 
that got named under the 
German scheme — it stands 



for Haut, German for “skin,” 
because that’s what it was 
thought to strengthen. It’s now 
called B7 or biotin. (Something 
similar happened with vitamin 
K, named for Koagulation .) 
Vitamin I was said to have a 
role in digestion, and has since 
been identified with various 
members of the B group. 

And finally vitamin J: 
Beneficial to guinea pigs but 
unneeded by people, it didn’t 
make the cut. 

The second half of the al- 
phabet gets even messier: The 
bulk of the later would-be vi- 
tamins proved not to figure sig- 
nificantly in human growth and 
consequently were stripped 
of their status faster than a 
female priest. 


For starters, there was vita- 
n L, so named for its appar- 
t role in rat lactation. Better 
n as anthranilic acid, LI 
now closely regulated by 
the DEA: As one of the 
primary compounds 
ised in the synthesis 
the powerful rec- 
reational sedative 
methaqualone, aka 
Quaaludes, it falls 
into that intrigu- 
ing category of 
substances that 
are fun but po- 
tentially fatal. A 
period TV crime 
drama about 
its production is 
undoubtedly 
forthcoming. 

Vitamin M is now called 
folic acid or B9; vitamin P was 
a name given to the compounds 
called flavonoids, which appar- 
ently contribute more to plant 
pigmentation than human 
well-being; and Q is an anti- 
oxidant called coenzyme Q or 
Q10. Vitamin N may have been 
thioctic acid, and it may have 
helped with “burning mouth 
syndrome.” Now we just wait 
'til the coffee cools. 

Vitamin 0 goes all but un- 
mentioned in the literature 
(meaning the name is available 
should Oprah pursue a career as 
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a DJ), and the vitamin R story is 
nearly as murky. Vitamins S, T, 
U, V, W, X, Y and Z either turned 
out to be inessential to human 
health (S promotes growth in 
chicks; T heals wounds in in- 
sects) and thus failed to clear 
the vitamin threshold, or they 
never existed. 

The lesson in all this? Stop 
worrying about vitamins. Daily 
multivitamins in particular are 
a first-world solution to a third- 
world problem — the average 
American consumes plenty 
of the recommended daily 
amounts naturally without 
assistance in pill form. Much 
of the food in the developed 
world is injected with vita- 
mins before it even reaches our 
plates. Certain vitamins, like 
A, can even be toxic if you get 
too much. A U.S. Preventative 
Services Task Force review- 
ing 27 studies covering almost 
half a million people found no 
evidence that vitamin supple- 
ments offer a benefit for heart 
disease, or delay death from any 

So, really, that punch line 
has it right after all. Quit wast- 
ing your money on gummy vi- 
tamins and cut straight to Sour 
Patch Kids. They may burn a 
hole in your tongue, but a little 
vitamin N should clear that up. 
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I t started as a three-story brick 
manor on 35 open acres overlook- 
ing downtown Burlington. With a 
$400,000 inheritance from her par- 
ents, Queen City resident Mary Martha 
Fletcher financed construction of the 
original hospital on the hill in 1879. 

The medical center has since mush- 
roomed into a dense building complex. 
It has gobbled up other area hospitals 
— the nearby Bishop DeGoesbriand 
Memorial and Fanny Allen in Colchester 
— and sprouted satellite operations 
across the region that deliver health 
care to patients from Vermont and 
upstate New York. Three times the 
name has changed, from Mary Fletcher 
Hospital to Medical Center Hospital of 
Vermont in 1967, then to Fletcher Allen 
Health Care in 1995, and in November to 
University of Vermont Medical Center. 

Now Vermont’s largest employer with 
778 doctors, 1,660 nurses and 7,360 staff, 
the nonprofit hospital’s annual budget 
tops $1 billion. And it is still growing. 

After a recent $5.7 million “rebrand- 
ing,” the UVM Medical Center wants to 
add a new patient tower to its congested 
campus. The seven-story addition, 
which required a change in the city of 
Burlington’s height restriction, would in- 
crease the number of private rooms in the 
hospital, from 30 percent to between 85 
and 90 percent. Total inpatient bed count 
would stay the same at 447. 

Price tag $187 million. 

Ambitious future plans are not 
limited to the main campus. Hospital 
officials would like to purchase four 
commercial buildings and 100 acres in a 
business park visible from Interstate 89 
in South Burlington, a $52.6 million deal 
that could greatly expand outpatient fa- 
cilities there into an expansive campus. 

Further, UVM Medical Center now 
partners with one Vermont and two New 




York hospitals — a relationship that merges 
their debt, budget, planning and clinical 
services with UVM Medical Center’s. 
That network currently includes about 
1,200 beds and nearly 1,100 physicians. 

UVM Medical Center president and 
CEO Dr. John Brumsted says all the 
recent initiatives — the network, the 
patient tower and the South Burlington 
expansion — are about “gaining scale" to 
better position the hospital to respond to 
the ever-changing health care landscape. 

WE ARE CONCERNED. 

IT ISALOTOF MONEY. 

TRINKA KERR. 

HEALTH CARE ADVOCATE 

But there are second opinions. They 
range from the union's — nurses are 
worried about the labor impacts of the 
proposed patient tower — to that of 
Vermont’s official state health advocate, 
Trinka Kerr, whose job is to look out for 
the public's interest 

“We are concerned,” Kerr said of the 
hospital’s proposed land purchase in 
South Burlington. “It’s a lot of money." 


Rep. Chris Pearson (P-Burlington), a 
hospital neighbor and vice chairman of 
the House Health Care Committee, was 
more specific about his skepticism. 

“I don’t see it meaning a lot to fami- 
lies and patients,” he said. “And I don't 
see this working to control costs.” 

Pearson worries that the focus on 
hospital partnerships and physical plant 


expansion is diverting attention and re- 
sources from what he considers a more 
important priority: universal health 
care. “I would like to see us cover every 
single Vermonter before we build bells 
and whistles.” 

For now, however, consolidation 
and growth appear to be UVM Medical 
Center’s treatment of choice. 





Seven Stories High 

It took Martha Lang two trips to haul in 
her poster board maps and notebooks 
to an Act 250 hearing in Essex Junction 
on January 9. The sole challenger to a 
UVM Medical Center proposal to build 
a seven-story tower, the Burlington 
resident made her case in a room filled 
with consultants for the medical center 
and the University of Vermont. 

The project would house 128 single- 
occupancy rooms for patients, allowing 
the medical center to replace outdated 
double-occupancy rooms elsewhere in 
the complex. 

“I’m not opposed to Fletcher Allen 
building,” Lang told the three mem- 
bers of the District 4 Environmental 
Commission, using the medical center’s 
old name. “But I’m opposed to any 
damage to my properties." 

Lang owns six buildings on Colchester 
Avenue, across from and below the 
medical center. One is her home, and 
the others are rental properties. “I'm 
concerned about runofF," she told the 
environmental panel. “It has gotten 
continually worse with every construc- 
tion project” She also worries about 
increased traffic during construction and 
after it is completed in the fall of 2018. 


She has pitted herself against a mas- 
sive endeavor. 

If built, the 180,000-square-foot 
building would be attached to an ambu- 
latory care crescent that was constructed 
in 2005 and connected by a glass-en- 
closed bridge to the McClure Building 
that faces Colchester Avenue. The arcing 
building would look as if it were built on 
stilts. That’s because the lower two floors 
would be open to allow access to the ex- 
isting emergency department. The third 
through sixth floors would each house 32 
patient rooms. The seventh level would 
contain mechanical equipment. 


The 128 new private patient rooms 
would replace the oldest inpatient space 
at the medical center — the double oc- 
cupancy rooms in the two Shepardson 
buildings, which hospital officials say 
can’t be renovated to meet current stan- 
dards. Each of the new rooms would have 
a bathroom and seating for visitors and 
be set up to allow for intensive patient 
monitoring and modem procedures. 

Hospital leaders propose that dona- 
tions could cover $30 million of the 
project's $187 million cost and note in 
the certificate of need application that 
$11 million has already been raised. They 


approval of the adjustment of a bound- 
ary line between the hospital campus 
and the University of Vermont. 

Getting the Green Mountain Care 
Board to sign off on the certificate 
of need could be more complicated. 
Opponents can ask for “interested-party 
status,” which allows them to participate 
in the process. If it’s granted, they can 
raise issues that the hospital has to ad- 
dress. They can also appeal any decision, 
potentially slowing down or derailing 
the project. 

Others besides Lang are questioning 
the hospital's proposed "inpatient bed 



$1.1 billion 


1 , 000 , 000 + 

patient visits a year 
(includes lab. X-ray, inpatient, 


50,000 

(Inpatient and outpatient) 

Additional floors could be added in 
the future, according to the “certificate 
of need” the hospital pitched to the 
Green Mountain Care Board, which 
regulates such health care expenditures 
in Vermont. 

UVM has agreed to demolish three 
nearby dormitories to make space for the 
hospital tower, which abuts its campus. It 
would also sell the hospital an acre of land 
to create parking for the new building. 



anticipate bonding for $100 million and 
predict the project will require an extra 
$16.1 million in operating expenses once 
the building is in use. Utility costs and 
additional staff account for the increase. 

The project has to clear multiple 
regulatory hurdles if construction is to 
begin this spring as scheduled. Some are 
local permits. The medical center has 
already completed the required munici- 
pal reviews, but Lang appealed the city's 




replacement project.” The Vermont 
Federation of Nurses & Health 
Professionals, the union representing 
nearly 2,000 workers at the medical 
center, has requested interested-party 
status in the certificate of need proceed- 
ing. Union leaders argue its members 
will be affected by the design of the new 
space and were left out of the planning 
process. 

They also question the medical cen- 
ter’s ability to finance the project and 
how that might impact workers’ pay, 
citing potential liabilities associated 
with “interest rate swap agreements” 
that the medical center has entered into 
since 2008. 

“We want to make sure there are still 
adequate amounts of dollars and other 
financial supports going into direct pa- 
tient care,” said Mari Cordes, a vascular 
access nurse at the hospital and union 
vice president. The union agrees there 
is a need to replace double-occupancy 
rooms with state-of-the-art single 
rooms, Cordes said. Members simply 
want answers to their questions before 
the project gets the go-ahead from the 
Green Mountain Care Board. 
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In a written response, Spencer 
Knapp, general counsel for the medical 
center, disputed the contention that the 
project might impact worker pay. Knapp 
also argued hospital staff had “ample 
opportunity to weigh in on the project’s 
design." Knapp opposes granting the 
union interested-party status on the cer- 
tificate of need proceeding. 

Similarly, hospital officials opposed 
Martha Lang’s request for interested- 
party status in the Act 250 process, but 
the panel granted it. Said Lang: “I’m not 
saying they can’t build. They just can’t 
build at my expense.” 


hospitals: the two in Vermont that 
launched the network in 2011, and two 
in upstate New York that joined in 2013 
— Champlain Valley Physicians Hospital 
in Plattsburgh and Elizabethtown 
Community Hospital. 

The four hospitals have consolidated 
their debt. They develop their combined 
$1.5 billion in budgets jointly, share busi- 
ness and planning operations and are 
beginning to integrate clinical services. 

Why would the chief administrator 
of an 80-bed hospital invite a partner- 
ship with a medical center more than 
five times as big? 

Tartaglia acknowledges that some of 
her staff worried the 447-bed hospital 


more are in the works. “Many of our phy- 
sician groups are two or three doctors. If 
you lose a specialist out of a small group, 
you don't have the coverage. You have no 
bench strength to rely on,” Tartaglia said. 

For radiology, pathology and anes- 
thesiology, Tartaglia said, “Now there 
is somebody in Burlington ready and 
willing to fill in,” meaning doctors can 
pinch-hit where needed. 

Tartaglia touts another benefit of 
the UVM network: greater efficiency in 
responding to reforms required by state 
and federal policymakers. “You can pool 
your resources,” she said. Plus there is 
a greater sense of political clout. Being 
part of a bigger entity means that “I’m 





$1.6 billion 



Brumsted hopes to persuade all the 
various regulatory panels of the big-pic- 
ture benefits of the new building. ‘Tm 
confident that this new facility will help 
us provide a better healing environment 
for our patients and ensure appropriate 
regional bed capacity for our four-hospi- 
tal network.” 

A $1.6 Billion Budget 

Judy Tartaglia planted the seed for the 
partnership between her hospital — 
Central Vermont Medical Center, in 
Berlin — and the state’s largest hospital 
over lunch with former Fletcher Allen 
CEO Melinda Estes. 

“We talked about creating a system of 
care,” recalled Tartaglia, president and 
CEO of CVMC since 2007. Having pre- 
viously run Maine's Miles Health Care, 
which included a hospital, a nursing 
home, two residential facilities, a physi- 
cian practice and a home health service, 
she said, “I was accustomed to working 
in a system.” 

That 2009 luncheon seed blossomed 
into the University of Vermont Health 
Network. 

Today it is a partnership of four 


in Burlington would swallow up their 
community institution. “If you were to 
ask people their concern, it was loss of 
their culture," she said, pointing out the 
first-name friendliness on display in the 
halls of Central Vermont Medical Center. 

Still, she plowed ahead because she 
saw it as the best way to maintain, even 
enhance, the medical services her 
staff wanted to offer. 

For a decade beginning in the 
late 1990s, Central Vermont had 
been part of a 10-hospital network 
with Fletcher Allen's chief compet- 
itor — the Dartmouth-Hitchcock 
Alliance. “It was mostly a business 
support system,” Tartaglia said. 
“What the Dartmouth Alliance 
didn't do is provide us any clinical 

When the alliance dissolved to re- 
structure, Tartaglia said, Central Vermont 
took time to weigh whether to partner 
again. The eventual decision was yes. 

Since partnering in 2011 with Fletcher 
Allen — now rebranded as UVM Medical 
Center — Central Vermont has been able 
to integrate several of its medical special- 
ties with counterparts in Burlington, and 


part of the change and I don't feel like 
I’m being pulled down the health care 
reform road." 

Brumsted described the network as 
“one company with different stores.” 
While acknowledging concerns 
about loss of independence and local 
control when partnering, he argues, 


said, it is about “appropriately gaining 
scale” to ensure access to health care that 
is both high quality and affordable. 

The network ensures the smaller 
hospitals have the resources and staffing 
to focus on the basics while the medical 
center specializes in the most complex 
medical care. It makes it easy for pa- 
tients to go back and forth between 
health care facilities for treatment. 

The looser alliances of the last 
decade are obsolete, Brumsted said. 
“If you don’t have a tight relation- 
ship, you don’t get the most efficient 
model." 

Nationally, the increase in hos- 
pital mergers and partnerships has 
given rise to worries that super-size 
medical facilities will dictate prices 
to insurance companies and increase 
costs for patients. 

Brumsted dismisses that theory. 

“You have two of the most highly reg- 
ulated health care markets in the coun- 
try in Vermont and New York," he said. 
Vermont hospital budgets and health 
insurance rates are reviewed annually 
and adjusted if necessary by the Green 
Mountain Care Board. In September, 


WE DECIDED COLLABORATION AND 
COORDINATION WAS MUCH BETTER 

FOR OUR PATIENTS TRAN COMPETITION. 

STEPHENS MUNDY. CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 
PHYSICIANS HOSPITAL 

“Organizations need to lose a little au- 
tonomy to gain value.” 

The Burlington teaching hospital and 
its network partners recently changed 
their names to showcase the academic 
affiliation with UVM’s College of 
Medicine. 

“It is not empire building,” stressed 
the man in charge of the biggest organi- 
zation in the network. Rather, Brumsted 




need significant upgrades to meet 
the long-term needs of the programs 
located there. One solution would be 
to relocate its outpatient services to 
South Burlington's Mountain View 
Business Park, where the UVM Medical 
Center already operates its orthopedic 
specialty programs, the spine institute, 
endocrinology, cardiology and a cardiac 
rehab program on Tilley Drive. 

That’s one reason the Burlington 
hospital proposed spending $52.6 mil- 
lion last year to buy four buildings and 
61 acres in the business park — which 
stretches along 1-89 near the whale 
sculptures — plus an adjacent 39-acre 
farm. Most, but not all, of the businesses 
that occupy the five Lego-block-like 
brick buildings are already health- 
related; not all are affiliated with the 
hospital. 

Medical center consultants say the 
South Burlington property is the only 
site reasonably close to the hospital with 
enough open space to meet future out- 
patient needs. The acreage in the office 
park could host three or four buildings 
while the adjacent farm could support 
up to 200,000 square feet of develop- 
ment, plus parking. 

The medical center’s certificate of 
need application hints, but doesn’t spell 
out, which clinics might be moved there. 

Hospital officials argue the time is 
right to buy — even though development 
of an outpatient campus might be years 
in the future. The hospital currently 
spends $5.8 million on rent for 29 leased 
properties and has options to buy the 
properties that expire in the next few 
years. More space is needed for clinics 
such as ophthalmology and vascular sur- 
gery. Others, such as the breast cancer 
clinic, are nearing capacity. 

“This really isn’t predicated in ex- 
pansion," CEO Brumsted said, noting 
the medical center would save money by 
owning rather than renting. “It is to be 
proud stewards of our resources.” 

Health advocate Kerr, whose job is 
funded through Vermont Legal Aid, has 
filed for interested-party status with the 
state board reviewing the proposed pur- 
chase. “What does it mean for the cost 
and care and the quality of care?” she 
asked during an interview at her office 
in Burlington. 

The nurses’ union, the Howard 
Center and the City of Burlington have 
also raised questions about the deal. 

As with the new building, the 
Vermont Federation of Nurses & Health 
Professionals is focused on the medical 
center's financial health. Can it afford 
to spend $180 million on an addition it 
wants to build now while also investing 
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the board held hospitals to an average 3.1 
percent budget increase and scaled back 
health insurance rate increases for prod- 
ucts sold on the new online marketplace. 

Brumsted also suggested there is 
“an embedded culture” of service at the 
medical center. “We really want to be 
affordable,” he said, so that the state be- 
comes more attractive for new business. 

He challenged the contention that 
competition drives down health care 
costs. “In a rural environment, I believe 
you can make a great case that competi- 
tion drives up the cost and dilutes the 
quality.” 

He offered an example. "Champlain 
Valley Physicians Hospital and Fletcher 
Allen were locked in a decade-long car- 
diology competition," Brumsted said. 
“That was not good for the patients.” 

Champlain Valley had small numbers 
of open-heart patients, making it expen- 
sive and challenging to maintain surgical 
expertise. Now all open-heart surgery 
takes place at UVM Medical Center 
while New York patients needing angio- 
plasty, a more common heart procedure, 
are referred to the Plattsburgh hospital. 

“We decided collaboration and 


coordination was much better for 
our patients than competition,” said 
Stephens Mundy, CEO of Champlain 
Valley since 2002. 

He cited other benefits of the col- 
laboration for his hospital, which has 
two-thirds of the bed capacity of UVM 


Outpatients In 

Closer to home, Fanny Allen Campus 
in Colchester is too small and would 


Medical Center. “On the purchasing 
side, we have been able to save almost 
a million dollars because we are in a 
larger system,” he said. Also, the medi- 
cal center is helping Champlain Valley 
set up a family-care residency as a way 
to attract more primary care physicians 
to northern New York. Sixty percent of 
doctors end up practicing within 100 
miles of where they train, Mundy said. 

Champlain Valley chose to partner 
with UVM Medical Center rather than 
the 734-bed Albany Medical Center be- 
cause Burlington was closer and gave the 
Plattsburgh hospital a voice in decisions 
affecting its former competitor, Mundy 
said. Representatives from the two New 
York hospitals sit on the network board 
and vote on the medical center matters, 
including the budget. 

Tartaglia credits Brumsted with 
empowering the smaller hospitals. “He 
really listens," she said. “He is very ac- 
cessible. He makes you feel like you are a 
partner, not a pawn.” 
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$52 million in land and buildings it 
would develop in the future? 

The South Burlington location is 
another issue: Hospital officials suggest 

2 that consolidating outpatient services 
S there would be more convenient for 
> patients than keeping them at scattered 
5 locations — the medical center, Fanny 
g Allen in Colchester and the University 

3 Health Center in Burlington. 

1/1 But Kerr, the City of Burlington and 
the Howard Center question how easy it 
is for patients to get to the business park 
5 off Route 116. Those without cars would 
5 face challenges because of limited bus 
p service, noted Kimberlee Sturtevant, as- 
2 sistant city attorney in Burlington. Kerr 
said transportation has been a concern 
since the medical center first located 
!J outpatient cardiology and orthopedic 
2 services on Tilley Drive. 

| Medical center staff note that a 
S shuttle service operates by appointment, 
picking up patients who have taken 
public transportation to the University 
Mall and transporting them to Tilley 
Drive. Hospital officials said they would 
g assess transportation needs as develop- 
p? ment progressed at the site. 

“ Brumsted summarizes the futuristic 
n focus of the purchase. 



“As the academic medical center 
partner of a four-hospital network, we 
must ensure we have the resources and 
flexibility to meet evolving patient care 
needs,” he said when the certificate of 
need application was filed last spring. 
“Purchasing these properties would 
give us the opportunity to expand our 
campus in South Burlington to meet 
growing demand for outpatient services 


(a national trend), invest in a smart buy- 
versus-lease strategy, and preserve space 
on the medical center campus for the 
most acute care needs." 

What’s next? 

In November, the medical center put 
the South Burlington purchase proposal 
on hold, telling the Green Mountain Care 
Board it would prefer to focus on the 
certificate of need for the patient tower 
project. The board agreed to the switch. 


Earlier this month, the board sent the 
medical center a letter with 27 requests 
for more information about the tower. 
More queries could follow because the 
board reported it was still reviewing the 
financial and architectural submissions. 

Hospital administrators hoped to 
start construction in May, but there’s 
no guarantee. That depends not only 
on receiving a certificate of need, but 
on the University of Vermont receiving 
approval to demolish the three buildings 
adjacent to the hospital project. 


Construction — whenever it starts — 
will take three years. 

Meanwhile, the hospital network 
could get bigger. 

Brumsted confirmed that "several other 
organizations are on a direct pathway to 
become partners,” adding that those hos- 
pitals are in both New York and Vermont 

Fitch Ratings, which upgraded the 
bond rating for the medical center and 
its network partners last summer, noted 


that the options in Vermont are limited. 
The medical center already draws pa- 
tients from the northern half of the state 
and is unlikely to unseat Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock from its dominance in the 
state’s three southern counties. New 
York, on the other hand, offers the medi- 
cal center a potential market outside its 
traditional service area, Fitch suggested. 

Mary Fletcher never would have 
thought of that. © 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY PHYSICIANS HOSPITAL AND FLETCHER ALLEN 
WERE LOCKED IN A DECADE-LONG CARDIOLOGY COMPETITION. 

THATWAS N0TG00D FOR THE PATIENTS. 

DR. JOHN BRUMSTED, PRESIDENT AND CEO OF UVM MEDICAL CENTER 


“Nothing can be saidto be ertain 
except death and taxes.” 





Bar Class 

Draw-and-drink events proliferate in Vermont 


C reative types have long hit the bottle for inspira- 
tion. So perhaps it’s no surprise that arts orga- 
nizations and businesses would lure newbies 
to art class with the promise of liquid courage. 
Night-out events that combine art making and drinks 
have popped up around the country and are catching on 
big-time in Vermont. Indeed, the state just got its first 
dedicated space for booze-infused art classes: Burlington 
Paint & Sip Studio. 

While the details of these gatherings vary with the 
organization and location, they share a formula: An artist- 
taught class is spiked with a complimentary adult bever- 
age to temper any painting-in-public jitters and get the 
creative juices flowing. Supplies are generally included in 
the entry price and, at the end of the night, participants 
take home their own original piece of art. 

The progenitor of art-and-drinking events in Vermont 
was the cabaret-like Dr. Sketchy’s Anti-Art School, a local 
branch of an international movement 
that appeared in Waitsfield five years ago. 

m (Dr. Sketchy also popped up in White 
River Junction in 2011, with actor Rusty 
DeWees volunteering as a model.) The 
concept came to Burlington in November 
2013, when the South End Arts and Business Association 
began its aptly named Art Under the Influence series. It 
proved immediately popular. 

“We were looking for an opportunity to really connect 
the community through creativity," explains Adam Brooks, 
SEABA's executive director. ‘We wanted a monthly event 
that would bring people together, to get people back to 
their creative roots and get them interacting with an artist 
— and interacting with each other." 

The first Art Under the Influence event, taught by 
Burlington painter Katharine Montstream, sold out in 
three days. SEABA has consistently filled the evenings 
ever since, increasing the frequency of classes to twice 
monthly and rotating them among its long list of member 
artists. Venues have included Citizen Cider, Magic Hat 
Artifactory and Vin Bar & Shop. The art produced in 
the classes varies with the teaching artist’s style and 
medium. 

“The piece that makes Art Under the Influence a little 
bit different is that we have access to a lot of different art- 
ists using different mediums,” Brooks notes. “And I think 
the fact that we're able to move our events around to dif- 
ferent venues is exciting to people. It allows people who 
maybe haven’t been to Hotel Vermont or Vin Bar or the 
Artifactory to explore new things." 

In August 2014, Stowe’s Helen Day Art Center jumped 
on the trend, at the request of its members, with a Draw 
and Sip series taught by local illustrator Evan Chismark. 
Some classes take place in the gallery, where “participants 
are able to view, enjoy and engage with exhibitions featur- 
ing internationally and nationally recognized artists, as 
well as local Vermont artists,” notes education coordina- 
tor Susan Holliday. Piecasso Pizzeria & Lounge on the 
Mountain Road hosts the events, too. 

In Burlington, ONE Arts Center began hosting drink- 
and-draw events after moving into its new headquarters 



on North Champlain Street. The latest iteration, orga- 
nized in partnership with ArtsRiot, is a class with a live 
burlesque model — akin to the Dr. Sketchy idea. ‘We have 
a really great atmosphere,” says codirector Becca McHale. 
“It’s not just a class where you show up and you go home. 
A lot of our artists know each other or are getting to know 
each other. It’s much more of a social event.” 


Members of ONE Arts Collective get a discount, but 
McHale says the series has also attracted plenty of new- 
comers, both to the center and to art making in general. 
‘We have all skill levels,” she says. “There are definitely 
people who are very experienced, who come with their 
watercolors and can make a beautiful piece in no time. 
But then there are others who are very new at drawing. 



and it’s very rewarding to see people brave 
enough to come out in a public situation, 
willing to improve their skills.” 

While local art-and-alcohol op- 
tions are many, the state lacked a venue 
dedicated to the combo — until now. This 
month, New Yorker Catherine Hover 
opened Burlington Paint & Sip Studio 
on Church Street, a counterpart to her 
like-named establishment in Saratoga 
Springs. Hover's studio 
offers daily events and, 
she says, accommodates 
several dozen people at 
once. Most of the 
have sold out since Paint 
& Sip’s soft opening in 
early January. 

Hover, a Louisiana 
native, moved to Saratoga 
Springs a few years 
when her husband got 
a job in the area. As she 
looked for ways to meet 
new people in town, her 
mother suggested "just 
going to one of those 
paint-and-drink places 
and meeting people 
that way,” Hover recalls. 

“There are a ton of these 
studios around the South," 
she explains. 

But Saratoga Springs 
had none, so Hover de- 
cided to start her own. Saratoga Paint & 
Sip Studio opened in April 2012 and was 
so successful that Hover opened a second 
branch in Latham, N.Y., just a year later. 
Expanding to Burlington, she says, was a 
natural next step. 

“We just had so many people coming 
from Vermont — I mean, driving two-and- 
a-half, three hours — and people from 
Montreal," Hover says. “Just coming from 
all over the place, because it was the only 
one in the region at the time. 

“Now," she adds, paint-and-drink op- 
tions are “kind of popping up all over the 
place, and in different ways. Some are in 
bars; some do traveling parties. But I find 
it’s the best for us, at least, to have an 
actual, stationary place dedicated to it." 

Burlington Paint & Sip seems to be set- 
tling in, despite the competition offered 
by similar events around town. The studio 
is open Wednesday through Saturday eve- 
nings, plus a day class on Sundays, and is 
available for private events. 

A typical crowd, Hover says, might 
include couples on a first date, bridal 
groups or community organizations. “It’s 
not a serious thing about art,” she says. “It 
attracts a different crowd.” 

Hover acknowledges that the popu- 
larity of paint-and-drink events is prob- 
ably cresting. But she's optimistic about 
her studio’s potential to become an 


entertainment standby, “like bowling or 
going to the movies." 

Besides appealing to art newbies, 
such events can bring working artists out 
of their solitary confinement. “I think 
people who normally might be inhibited 
or shy about coming to a class and paint- 
ing in front of other people might decide, 
Oh, what the heck! If they’re serving a bev- 
erage, how serious can it be? It’ll be Jim," 
suggests Montstream. “It 
takes on this whole other 
attitude.” 

Montstream, who first 
picked up a paintbrush in 
her twenties and is now 
one of the area’s most ac- 
claimed watercolorists, 
remembers feeling those 
inhibitions about art class. 
They nearly kept her from 
pursuing her passion. 
“When I [went to] my 
class in 1987, I 
get out of 
she admits with 
a laugh. “I was terrified. I 
remember my fiance at the 
time saying, ‘Get out of the 
car!’ and ‘You have to do 
this!' And I was thinking, I 
don't want to! What if I’m 
really bad at it?” 

Montstream will teach 
another Art Under the 
Influence class in February — it’s already 
sold out. She says she enjoys the events 
because they offer both students and in- 
structors a chance to relax. She also gets a 
kick out of the attendees. 

"People come for different reasons,” 
Montstream says. “Girlfriends will come 
together, like, This'll be really Jim! And 
they’ll just be excited to have a couple of 
cocktails and paint. Other people come 
and really want to learn about paint- 
ing. And if they get to have a beer while 
they're doing it, that’s a bonus.” © 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

The Practice Series: Drink & Draw Burlesque, 
in Burlington. $18-22. oneartscenter.com, 


p.m., at Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. $35- 
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Canine Characters 


The boy toys of Legally Blonde learn their lines 

BY CAROLYN SHAPIRO 


J oey’s just a regular guy at 
home. Surrounded by five 
more boisterous and mostly 
bigger siblings, who compete 
with him for attention and treats and 
often win, he stays back in the pack and 
hesitates to speak up. Joey was the last 
to be adopted into his Essex Junction 
home, and sometimes he has to hide his 
toys under an end table where only he 
and his littler sister can fit. 

Soon, though, Joey is going to be a 
star — at least in the world of community 
theater. 

This month, he scored the lead-dog 
role in the upcoming Lyric Theatre 
production of Legally Blonde: The 
Musical. It's the story of Elle Woods, 
a perky sorority coed who follows her 
stuffy boyfriend to Harvard Law School 
and upends everyone’s expectations — 
all while accompanied by Bruiser, her 
equally well-dressed Chihuahua. 

That's Joey. And he’s not the only 
canine cast member. 

Elle’s friend, a manicurist named 
Paulette, has a beloved pup, too. A burly 
French bulldog who lives a privileged 
life in Burlington’s New North End — 
real name Enzo — will play the part of 
Paulette’s Rufus. 

s Joey and Enzo beat out a dozen 
g other four-legged would-be actors who 
> auditioned earlier this month. Kathleen 
5 Leach, the production’s dog trainer, says 
§ each canine scored high on two crucial 
S counts: They resemble the characters, 
and they exhibit a temperament that 
makes them easy to train, happy to cozy 
„ up to the human cast and comfortable 
5 with the bustle of the stage. 

5 “It just shows a willingness of the 
p dog to go outside of their comfort zone 
~ a little bit," she says of the tryouts. “I’m 
asking a dog to do a lot of new tilings” 
for the show. 

“ Joey is still getting used to the 
2 spotlight For a Chihuahua, a breed that 
| can react nervously and even nastily to 
S strangers, he is laid-back and friendly, 
particularly when his favorite frozen- 
chicken treats are preferred. But he’s 
also unassuming and a little shy, and 
keeps his round dark eyes on his mom, 
g Joyce Girard. 

h “He’s my golden boy,” she says. 

SI Unlike Joey, Enzo loves to be the 
§ center of attention. He’s a ham. He'll 


swagger from person to person, getting 
snuggled and scratched and giving kisses 
or snorts with his smushed, wrinkled 
nose. Outgoing and confident, he pounces 
on a squeaky toy and perks up his rounded 
ears when his dad, Greg Anderson, makes 
“woof” sounds. When he’s not snoozing 
in his beanbag bed at home, Enzo works 
as a therapy dog. 

On a recent Sunday, the two dogs 
show up for their first rehearsal at Lyric’s 
warehouse space in South Burlington. 
Joey, who is 4, arrives in Girard’s arms 


wearing a black, puffy hooded jacket and 
a tentative look. 

Enzo sports a chip-programmed LED 
collar that flashes in rainbow colors 
— Anderson's invention. The bulldog, 
who turns 2 in February, acts excited to 
meet Joey and sniff his rear. Joey is a bit 
standoffish and, at one point, gives Enzo 
a mild growl. 

“He does stick up for himself," Girard 
says of Joey. “He’s not a pushover. If the 
other dogs [at home] get on him, he’ll let 
them know.” 


Leach meets with each pup and his 
owner individually in a small room to go 
over their schedules. Joey in particular 
faces rigorous training in the coming 
weeks before opening night on April 9. 

He’s already working hard to master 
Ills commands. Joey must bark on cue 
four times in an early scene with Elle’s 
sorority sisters. 

With a piece of chicken in her fingers, 
Girard puts both hands together and 
recites Joey’s cue line: “Where’s Elle?” 
Then she opens her hands wide — his 
signal to speak. Joey gives a low rumble, 
then a more emphatic yap, standing up 
and twitching his tan-colored tail. 


JOEY MUST BARK 
ON CUE FOUR TIMES 

IN UN EM SCEHIIH 
ELLE S SORORITY SISTERS. 


Joey will also learn to run to a mat 
onstage, where he’ll wait for his cues. 
In another scene, he jumps into a bag in 
which Elle carries him. He’s already an 
expert at this trick, hopping right into 
the purse sitting beside a visitor who 
holds some chicken. 

“You have to be doing something 
right for him to learn that quickly,” 
Leach tells Girard. 

Girard adopted her six dogs from All 
Breed Rescue Vermont, which recently 
moved its animal shelter to Williston; 
she also sits on its board. In keeping 
with the dog-loving themes of Legally 
Blonde, Lyric has picked the rescue 
group to spotlight during its marketing 
of the musical. 

Both dogs will have to get to know 
the actors they'll work with. For now, 
Leach wants Joey to develop consistency 
in his performance. Later, he’ll practice 
blocking positions with the cast onstage. 

Enzo’s role is less regimented. “It’s 
mostly just running to the people in the 
show and getting hugs and cuddles, which 
is one of the reasons we chose him,” Leach 
tells Anderson during his session. 

One of Enzo’s cues to leave the stage 
comes when the actress playing Paulette 




says, “Come on, Rufus. It’s time for 

That’ll work for Enzo. He spends 
much of his time getting adored and 
embraced, especially during walks 
in downtown Burlington, Anderson 
says. When friends walk with him 
and Enzo for the first time, he has 
told them, “Prepare to feel like a 

Anderson jokes that Enzo will 
need a chaise lounge to relax offstage 
or “a little chair with his name on 
it.” At home, the pup has multiple 
cushy beds, including one beside the 


heater, though he usually sleeps with 
Anderson. 

“I have a king-size bed, and 
somehow he takes up all the room,” 
Anderson says. “I don’t understand it.” 

It’s just as well that Enzo has a 
less demanding rehearsal schedule 
than Joey. Bulldogs aren’t built 
for stamina. “You can see he’s got 
maybe 30 to 35 minutes of oomph,” 
Anderson explains to Leach during 
rehearsal, as Enzo abandons the toys 
and flops down with droopy eyes. 

“Enzo, I don’t think he’ll really 
have a hard time,” Leach says during 


a break. “But for Joey, I think these 
first three weeks are going to be a 
little frustrating for him.” 

Leach, a University of Rhode 
Island student who is back home in 
Williston working this year, trains 
service dogs on a volunteer basis 
for Guiding Eyes for the Blind. 
Her father, Sean Leach, has stage- 
managed more than 30 shows for 
Lyric, so she has worked on sets 
over the years, she says. But this is 
Leach’s first production as a staff 
member, and her first dog-training 
gig outside the guide-dog school. 

Leach doesn’t want to diminish 
the triumphs of the humans in 
Legally Blonde, but she says she 
expects the audience to express a 
preference by the time they all take 
their bows — or bow-wows. 

“The dogs are going to steal the 
show,” she vows. © 

INFO 

by Lyric Theatre Company, Thursday 

Flynn MainStage inBurlington. $23-38. 
Iyrictheatrevt.org, Oynntix.org 
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Picturing the Past 

Two new photography exhibits go back in time, and technology 


I mages have a power that modem 
vehicles so far do not: to instantly 
transport us to other places and even 
times. Two photography exhibits 
opening this week, in Burlington and 
Shelburne, will do just that, taking view- 
ers back decades and to locations around 
the U.S. and across the pond. Each collec- 
tion also provides a visual excursion into 
the satiny richness of pre-digital photog- 
raphy. Younger audiences — particularly 
those enamored of Instagram’s "vintage” 
effects — may find themselves enthralled 
with the qualities of actual film. 

And that’s to say nothing of the 
pictures’ subject matter. What do the 
frozen-in-time visions of a Vermont 
doctor in Europe and a former National 
Geographic photographer have to show 
us in the internet age? Read on. 

A t the University of Vermont’s 
Fleming Museum of Art, even 
the straightforward title “Travelers in 
Postwar Europe: Photographs by H.A. 
Durfee Jr., 1951-53” cannot adequately 
prepare visitors for these 46 black- 
and-white, silver gelatin prints. H.A. 
(Herb) Durfee Jr. was an obstetrician- 
gynecologist from Burlington who 
lived and traveled with his wife, 
Elizabeth, in Europe less than a decade 
after the end of World War II. He was 
ostensibly an amateur photographer, 
but, as his pictures reveal, Durfee had 
an uncommonly good eye and knew his 
way around his German cameras. 

As it happens, though, all of these 
images and hundreds of others lan- 
guished in boxes — as negatives — for 
more than 60 years. “A couple of years 
ago, after my mom died, I wanted a 
picture of the two of them in Europe, so 
I went through the photos and printed 
one for my dad,” says Eleazer Durfee. 
One day, while visiting the studio of 
Brandon photographer Don Ross, the 
younger Durfee told Ross about his fa- 
ther’s “cool pictures.” Ross encouraged 
him to send some negatives, and he did 
— mostly of Paris, at first. 

“Don got back to me and said they 
were really good,” Durfee reports. "He 
was amazed at the quality, the saturation 
of the blacks. So I just kept sending him 
more.” Ultimately, “more” was some 600 
images. 

“The images put me in mind of 
Cartier-Bresson or August Sander, and 




certainly impressed me as the work of 
someone who was more than just a hob- 
byist,” says Ross. He advised organizing 
an exhibit. 

Eleazer (Lea) Durfee, who sits on 
the Fleming’s board, initially took the 
photos to the BCA Center for consider- 
ation, but, he says, everyone — including 
Fleming director Janie Cohen — agreed 
the museum was a more appropriate 

"Travelers,” hung in the museum’s 
small Wolcott Gallery, affords an inti- 
mate viewing experience with Herb 
Durfee’s photos. And seeing his images 
printed, framed and displayed for 
the first time — in a private visit last 
Saturday — was particularly moving for 
the man who took them. “It makes me 
want to cry,” admitted the elder Durfee, 
who’s now 90. 



RICHNESS OF PRE-DIGITAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


These images represent personal 
memories, shared with his wife long ago. 
They also reflect back to him solid evi- 
dence that H.A. Durfee Jr. was a highly 
capable “amateur." Asked if he even 
knew he was such a competent photog- 
rapher, Durfee said modestly, “Well, I 
had a little training. I took a few classes.” 

Lea Durfee reveals that his grandfa- 
ther was also an obstetrician and avid 
photographer. Among other subjects, 
HA. Durfee Sr. took pictures of all the 
babies he delivered, and darkroom 
duties often fell to his son. Now, Lea 
Durfee says, he’s considering compiling 
a book with photos by both generations. 

For the rest of us, the pictures in 
“Travelers” are time capsules from 
Germany, where Durfee was stationed 
in the Air Force in the early ’50s, as 
well as London, Paris and Venice. He 
snapped people and places in the nexus 
between a devastating war and a period 
of rebuilding. 

The exhibit opens onto a large print 






that suggests just that: It captures 
Parisian street workers laying asphalt 
outside a triangular building. On the 
left entrance wall are smaller shots of 
Elizabeth, posing in front of St. Mark's 
in Venice, and Herb himself (shot by his 
wife), at age 27, in ski gear at the German 
Alps. 

Each of the images here invite long 
looks, not simply at the evocative con- 
tent, such as an old man peeling pota- 
toes, a stern-faced nun with sail-like 
headgear, urban buildings and bridges, 
the neat patchwork of a hillside vine- 
yard. What’s mesmerizing is the range 
of grays, the inky blacks, the play of light 
and shadow — and Durfee’s keen com- 
positional savvy. For anyone who loves 
to look at, and rhapsodize about, black- 
and-white film photography, “Travelers” 
is worth a trip. 

L ongtime National Geographic 
photographer Nathan Benn has 
shown his work in numerous group 
shows over the years, but the exhibit 
opening this weekend at Shelburne 
Museum's Pizzagalli Center for Art 
and Education, “Kodachrome Memory: 
American Pictures 1972-1990,” is his first 
solo outing. (A mutual friend of his and 
museum director Thomas Denenberg 
made the connection.) As the title 
suggests, Bemi’s images are in glorious 
color — the intense hues made possible 
by now-discontinued Kodachrome film. 

In his artist statement, Benn says 
that in 1973, as a “green recruit” to the 
magazine’s photo division, he “arrived in 
Vermont with preconceived notions of 
idyllic villages populated by sturdy, mi- 
ff ivolous Yankees.” His editors, he notes, 
“looked to Vermont in particular as an 
imperturbable beacon of 'olde-time' 
New England — a welcome antidote 
to the daily headlines of the Watergate 
scandal, Vietnam War and race riots in 
America’s decaying cities.” 

Benn found Norman Rockwell-esque 
scenes in Vermont, all right — an obliga- 
tory town meeting tableau being just one 
of them. But his curiosity didn't settle for 
just “quaint” Vermont. In this section of 
his tripartite exhibit, Benn also includes 
large-scale images of a farmsteading 
commune, grimy workers in a railyard, 
impoverished blond tots in a St. Albans 
tenement and a bobbin maker — laboring 
for a business that would soon decamp 


to cheaper factories overseas. Though he 
didn’t know it at the time, Benn’s pictures 
capture Vermont at the cusp of an eco- 
nomic, political and social sea change. 

The exhibit's other two sections call up 
memories from the South — in urban and 
rural communities along the Mississippi 
River, and in Benn’s native Florida. Their 
mood is different than in the Vermont 
pictures, and they nearly exude heat. 

“A lot of my work was about identity,” 
Benn said during a preview of the ex- 
hibit last week. And so the theme of “all- 
American stories defined by geography” 
common to National Geo served as an 
organizational thread for “Kodachrome 
Memory,” as well. (“No more than 10” of 
the shots in the exhibit were published 
in the magazine, he said.) 


The photographer noted that over 
time his images became “less didactic” 
and more abstracted. His photos of la- 
borers, farmers and craftsmen are both 
documentary and elegiac — recalling 
the nobility-of-the-oppressed style that 
Dorothea Lange gave her Dust Bowl 
subjects. But other pictures only hint at 
a story: a detail from a worn storefront 
in Memphis; a young woman with huge 
black hair waiting for a bus; a large-scale 
print taken from a marker in historic 
Vicksburg, Miss., its white letters leap- 
ing off a bright-blue background with 
the help of deep drop shadows. 

Benn enthused about the "metaphys- 
ical connections” that he saw in that 
battlefield marker: war, history, an end- 
less stream of words that might be about 


so many battles. Because he “excerpted” 
a section of the text, a viewer can't really 
make sense of what it says — which was 
the point. The image becomes a boldly 
typographic abstraction that suggests 
the incomprehensibility of war. 

Perhaps no one born in Florida could 
leave it without a sense of humor. Benn 
exercises his in 1980s portraits of kitsch, 
such as an enormous crocodile — or is 
it an alligator? — advertising a roadside 
motel; tourists at Cape Canaveral posing 
with an “astronaut”; a table full of “fun 
rich people at a party in Palm Beach” 
and the like. "I think this body of work 
has the most fun and cohesiveness for 
me,” Benn said. 

Even so, he also captures the fear- 
ful eyes of an illegal immigrant peering 
through a window shade, the weary 
but somehow beatific face of a female 
cotton-mill worker, and pair of stylin' 
Jamaican laborers wearing multiple hats 

“Kodachrome Memory" is an engag- 
ing visualization of human stories in 
three distinctive areas of the United 
States. What they have in common is the 
perceptive eye of the beholder — and 
full, living color. © 
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Good for the ’Hood 

Taste Test: ArtsRiot Kitchen, Burlington 



O n a recent, subzero Tuesday 
night, a family of four, plus a 
couple of friends, straggled into 
a Burlington bar. A young girl 
— maybe 4 or 5 — was tucked into a pink 
hat, mittens and puffy jacket. A stuffed 
animal dangled from her grasp as she 
shuffled to a table. 

It was not the crowd you’d expect to 
see at hip hangout ArtsRiot. But lately the 
industrial space — with its soaring ceil- 
ings, exposed pipes and murals suggesting 
youth and rebellion — feels surprisingly 
homey. 

Three months ago, ArtsRiot founders 
PJ McHenry and Felix Wai introduced 
a new menu at the Pine Street gallery/ 
performance space/bar/restaurant Chef 
George Lambertson, who had been serv- 
ing weekly pub-style meals there since 
January 2014, took over the kitchen. 

Lambertson comes with a fine-dining 
background. After culinary school, the 
South End native spent years sling- 
ing high-end cuisine, including at 
Burlington’s Hotel Vermont and now- 
closed Pistou. At those places, the menus 
weren’t his to make or change. Now, the 
chef says he’s glad to get out from under 
the white tablecloths. At ArtsRiot, service 
is informal; orders are placed at the coun- 
ter and delivered by a food runner. 

“I’ve always really liked a casual set- 
ting," he told Seven Days via phone last 
week. “I want it to be fun! I go into all 
these places and it’s not fun.” His food, 
Lambertson hopes, will enhance — rather 
than be — the experience of going 
out. Which makes sense, considering 
ArtsRiot’s mission: to “destroy apathy" by 
cultivating community engagement and 
face-to-face human connections. 

While bringing people together for 
cocktails is a surefire way to engender 
connections, the food at ArtsRiot intially 
seemed like an afterthought. The menu 
changed constantly. Service was scattered 
and unreliable. The 40-seat dining area 
felt more like a loft party than a place to 
break bread. It was as if McHenry and 


THE SUPPLE STEAK CAME 
SCATTERED WITH BOASTED 
CRIMINI MUSHROOMS. 

WHICH WERE BUTTON-SIZE 
BOMBS OF FUNGAL ESSENCE. 

Wai were trying to figure out how to serve 
booze (and food) in their space without 
actually running a restaurant. 

But for Kitchen 3.0, ArtsRiot has 
brought on a serious chef who pairs cre- 
ativity with skill. The friendly, capable 
front-of-house staff seem to genuinely 
care about delivering his food while 


it's still hot. On one recent visit, our 
bartender took a drink order, made the 
drinks, and returned with these and a set 
of side plates (to aid in sharing dishes) in 
under three minutes — far faster than I've 
experienced in some of Burlington’s finest 
establishments. 

During my visits, we kept mostly to 
beers — IPAs from Shelburne’s Fiddlehead 
Brewing, ESBs from nearby Queen City 
Brewery — but there’s wine, too, and a 
full bar for those who prefer harder stuff. 
One night, I drank Boilermakers (Citizen 
Cider floated with a shot of bourbon). 
Who knew that Burlington’s townie cider 
would go so well with bourbon? ArtsRiot, 
that’s who. 

For food, Lambertson's everyday 
menu is brief. Its offerings, which the chef 


says he built around “fast-food flavors,” 
are squarely grounded in pub cuisine. 
Dishes include snacks (pickles or pickled 
egg, fries); appetizers (popcorn chicken, 
market salad); and sandwiches. A curi- 
ous curry was the sole object to break 
the snack/app/sandwich mold when I 
was there, though Lambertson debuted 
several new dishes last weekend. These 
included a few more entrees and sides, 
and some smaller plates that I tried as 
specials. 

One standout was the tempura deli- 
cata — rings of velvety squash encased 
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Sweet Wheat 

RED HEN BAKING NOW USING 
MOSTLY LOCAL GRAINS 
As of raid- January, red hen 
baking is sourcing the vast 
majority of its wheat within 
150 miles of its Middlesex 
bakery. The bakery turns 
out about 6,000 loaves of 
bread, pastries and other 
baked goods weekly, burning 
through about 7,000 pounds 
of flour. 


According to owner 
randy george, Red Hen has 
been buying 20 percent 
of its grain from Vermont 
wheat farms for several 
years, but the rest came 
from a cooperative organic 
mill in western Kansas. By 
year’s end, all that grain 
will come from a family-run 
farm and mill in Quebec. 

George met the farmers 
of Les Fermes Longpres, 
located in Les Cedres, Que., 
just west of Montreal in the 
St. Lawrence river plain. 
Recently, the 1,500-acre 
farm began milling enough 


locally grown, organic wheat 
to meet Red Hen’s weekly 
flour demand. Moving that 
quantity of product across 
the border posed challenges, 
but after months of logistical 
planning, the flour started 
flowing earlier this month. 

Now, Red Hen bakes most 
of its bread using a custom 
blend of the Quebecois 
wheat. Says George, “The 
really astounding thing is 
that the quality is fabulous. 
It’s as good as 
anything we've 
ever used.” 

That's great 
news for him, 
as midwestem 
wheat has become 
increasingly 
unreliable in 
recent years. 

After last year’s 
disastrous crop, 
most American 
bread-basket mills 
had to source or- 
ganic grain from 
South America. 
Prices skyrock- 
eted, and quality 
became a concern. 
“It was really 
quite sudden,” 
George recalls. 
“We scrambled 
and got [flour] 
from wherever 
we could. King 
Arthur pulled the 
plug completely 
on their organic line [for a 
time]. They have a policy of 
using only American-grown 
wheat, and there just wasn’t 
any organic wheat available. 
It was a real crisis.” 

George says he’d always 
been interested in support- 
ing local grain farmers but 
assumed the Midwest would 
remain his main source. “But 
all of the sudden, it turned 
around,” he says. Les Fermes 
Longpres' Moulin des Cedres 
started milling ample wheat 
at just the right moment. 
What’s more, George says, 
owing to the farm's crop 



Top of the Hill 

UPSCALE RESTAURANT OPENS IN STOWE 
When Seven Days last spoke to chad hanley, in 2010, 
the French-trained chef had recently returned to his 
native Jeffersonville after years cooking in the kitch- 
ens of Roy Yamaguchi and Masaharu Morimoto. Back 
then, a cooking gig at the Brewski wasn’t making much 
use of Hanley's skills for haute cuisine. He’ll need 
those refined touches when the restaurant at edson 
hill, located at the newly reopened Stowe inn, debuts 
on Thursday, January 22. 

Hanley was already catering at the inn for previ- 
ous owner billy o'neil, who sold the business last 
summer. New “head of estate” carl Christian made 
major renovations in the fall, including a remade 
restaurant space. 

Besides Hanley, the restaurant’s team includes 
noted Vermont bartender and sumptuous syrups co- 
founder don horrigan. They'll preside over an elegant 
dining room and the more casual tavern at edson hill, 
each serving what Hanley calls “a rustic New England 
take on food.” 

Vermont-flavored dishes will include Edson 
Hill pork and beans, a combination of braised local 
pork belly, “savory legumes" and a maple-poached 
egg. The menu also emphasizes Massachusetts- 
caught seafood, included seafood-and-corn chowder, 
grilled Atlantic salmon and a New England clambake 
entree. 

Hanley, a scion of Jeffersonville's hanley s general 
store, continues the family tradition of making bacon 
from scratch in his kitchen at Edson Hill. His cured 
meats also include a more ambitious charcuterie 
plate, paired with Vermont cheese. 

Even the restaurant’s desserts show a local touch: 
One option is an apple-cheddar spice cake served 
with rosemary-olive-oil ice cream. 

Starting this week, Edson Hill is open Thursday 
through Monday for dinner. For now, breakfast 
service is limited to guests, but Hanley hopes to serve 
three meals daily to the general public by summer. 

— A.L. 
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Good for the ’Hood 

in brittle, airy breading and drizzled with 
honey and a bit of chile. Another winner 
was a plate of house charcuterie. This 
featured a calico cut of porky pate, flecked 
with Craisins and pistachios and served 
alongside a silken scoop of chicken-liver 
mousse. 

While the pate (now on the menu as 
Pate de Campagne) played with ideas 
both upscale and down, and with flavors 
sweet and savory, the mousse kept a bliss- 
fully even keel. Underpinned by a whisper 
of wine, the mousse was nice smeared 
solo on buttered toast. And if the liver 
tipped toward a surfeit of iron, a slick of 
Lambertson’s piquant-but-sweet apple/ 
ancho-chile jelly righted the spread to a 
near-perfect balance. 

Across the menu, the chef puts his 
training to work. Using advanced tech- 
niques to reveal unexpected subtleties 
of flavor, Lambertson’s condiments (he 
makes an array of pickles, preserves and 
fermented items in-house) tend to elevate 
dishes from good to excellent. And though 
the regular menu is pub-fare friendly, the 
chef gets fancier when it comes to the 
nightly specials. 

One night, a filet mignon made an im- 
pression. Perched on a heap of impossibly 
smooth, buttery mashed potatoes, the 
supple steak came scattered with roasted 
crimini mushrooms, which were button- 
size bombs of fungal essence. Whole 
shallots, sous-vide confited with butter 
and herbs, fell apart in layers. Each piece 
of the dish acted as color might in a paint- 
ing. The shallots’ sharp flavor provided a 
splashy contrast to the forest-floor funk 
of the mushrooms, even as the blood of 
the steak and creamy, snow-white mash 
dominated the canvas. 

The popcorn chicken, served with 
luscious smoked buttermilk for dipping, 
was an exercise in fried-chicken finery. 
Its elegant, minimal breading was thick 
enougji to crackle when I bit it, but light 
enougji that it didn't drag the dish into a 
greasy mire. The copper-toned cracklers 
were an ample starter for four, or a solid 
meal for a single. 

If the filet and that comely, delicate 
chicken seem to stray from Lambertson’s 
lowbrow flavor mission, the ArtsRiot 
burger shot fast food straight from the 
hip. Cooked through and through (not to 
any particular temp), the Angus beef patty 
was as thin as any from a diner griddle and 
riddled with fatty, burger-chain flavor. 
Maybe it was the “’Merican” cheese, or 
the mystery “special sauce" (a blend of 
ketchup, mayo and housemade relish), 
which Lambertson declined to divulge in 
much detail. 

“It's my take on the Big Mac,” he 



allowed. “That is, like, the most iconic dish 
in the world, but it’s so gross. I wanted to 
make a good one.” 

Accompanied by golden steak fries 
(crisp wedges, seasoned with herbs) and 
spicy homemade bread-and-butter pick- 
les, it was a McDelightfill knockoff. 

Pickles reappeared in a South End 
smoked-meat sandwich, stuffed with soft 
cuts of brisket that had been brined and 
smoked in-house for days. Properly pink at 
the edges, the meat married well with grainy 
mustard spread on crisp, buttered rye. 

While many dishes are fried, straight- 
forward and served with a pickle, 
Lambertson’s cooking shows forethought 
and rare restraint. His bill of fare leans 
more toward gastropub than common bar 
fodder. 

One gastropub hallmark is to pres- 
ent familiar dishes in unusual forms. 
In a fun take on General Tso’s chicken, 
Lambertson dressed tender hunks of 
pork in the expected sticky-sweet soy 
sauce. But then he stuffed them into pil- 
lowy buns with red cabbage kimchi and 
pickled chiles for a groovy, finger-licking 
sandwich. 

And few things are more old-school 
Vermont than a pickled egg — a forgotten 
favorite from my youth, typically found at 
general-store checkout and deli counters. 
At ArtsRiot, boiled eggs float in a jar of 
Sriracha-spiked red brine near the regis- 
ter. Served in a shot glass, an egg, with its 
spicy, razor-sharp vinegar overtones, had 
little in common with those I'd had as a 
girL But for a $2 snack — perhaps paired 
with a Starving Artist drink special: a PBR 
can and a shot of whiskey for $7 — it really 
cut the mustard. 

If there’s one thingthemenu lacks, it’s 
dessert. Yet on one of my visits. Sunshine 
crepes — ordered from the list of nightly 
additions — offered a sweet finish to a 
meal among friends. In these, a heady 
dollop of creme fraiche melted into 
thrice-folded, lissome crepes, topped 
with glassy discs of candied orange and 
drizzled with lemon-tinged caramel. 

That night, we lingered to spoon the 
citrusy, cream-laden crepes into our 
mouths. The tables around us were full. 
Over drinks and dinner, people of all 
ages and walks of life talked real estate, 
art projects, politics, work and family. 

And that’s when it dawned on me: The 
ArtsRiot dining room had transformed 
from disorganized loft scene to something 
Burlington's South End had been sorely 
lacking — a neighborhood restaurant. ® 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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tl side dishes 


diversity and sophisticated 
field-rotation system, his new 
source “looks somewhat stable.” 

- H.P.E. 

Crumbs 

OPENINGS. CLOSINGS AND 
OTHER NEW BUSINESS 
For the first time since 1969, 
there is no Cafe Shelburne. 
weston nicoll, co-owner since 
2013 along with bill iliff, 
confirmed that New Year's 
Eve was the restaurant’s last 
supper. The darkened build- 
ing now has a “for sale” sign 
out front. Nicoll chose not to 
comment further. 


January 17 was the final night of 
service for Cabot's downstreet 
eats. Owner elena gustavson 
celebrated with a sold-out 
Korean feast. 

Gustavson admits she took 
a risk when she opened the 
restaurant in the rural town late 
in 2013. Though busy nights 
could have kept her open at 
least through the summer, she 
says, she elected to find a new 
business model that didn’t rely 
on foot traffic (or lack thereof) 
in tiny Cabot. 

As luck would have it, 
another long-term business 
plan began to come to fruition 


just as Gustavson decided to 
close DownStreet. Perhaps 
it was serendipity — Vermont 
serendipity, to be exact. That's 
the new box-of-the-month 
club on which Gustavson is 
partnering with will ameden 
of Marshfield's under orion 
farm. In March, they’ll begin 
shipping small-batch Vermont 
artisan products across the 
country. 

Each month’s box will have a 
theme. They’ll contain products 
such as local maple and peanut 
butter along with Gustavson’s 
homemade specialties, which 
include kimchi and Mexican 
hot chocolate. 

Those who just miss the 
locavore Korean cuisine 
that Gustavson offered at 
Downstreet should keep 
their eyes out for a series of 
pop-up meals she plans to 
serve around central Vermont, 
including summer dinners at 
Under Orion. 


Last year, collaboration beers 
hit the Vermont scene. Now a 
collaboration cheese from two 
top producers is on shelves. 
This week, Butterworks Farm 
Alpine Pastures, a joint product 
of butterworks farm and the 
cellars at jasper hill, will ship 



to HUNGER MOUNTAIN and BUFFALO 

mountain co-ops and probably 
to city market, says Butterworks 

“It's very interesting,” 

Lazor says mischievously of the 
cheese, “mateo [kehler] from 
Jasper Hill likes it better than 
the Alpine cheese they make 
from their own milk.” Lazor 
and the Kehlers produced six 
wheels total. If this limited 
release is a success, the farms 
may collaborate again next 
summer, Lazor says. 


— A.L. 


Burlington-area fried-cake fans: 
A new doughnut is coming to 

ERIC ROZENDAAL'S ROCKVILLE 

market farm in Starksboro 
produces about 100 dozen eggs 
per day and grows hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of 
butternut squash annually. In 
2013, the farmers began selling 
squash doughnuts at weekend 
markets in Brooklyn. Those 
pastries landed on a list of 
2013’s best doughnuts on New 
York magazine’s Grub Street 
food blog. Now Rozendaal has 
rented a space in Long Island 


City, Queens, where he’s turn- 
ing out old-fashioned cake-style 
confections on a commercial 
scale under the name farm to 
fryer. Look for them packaged 
by the half-dozen at city market, 

HEALTHY LIVING MARKET AND CAFE 
and SHELBURNE SUPERMARKET 

starting next week. 

- H.P.E. 
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Rolling in Dough 


Chefs share tips for making pasta at home 

BY ALICE LEVITT 


I 


n the late '90s, when I was an ironic 
teen with a thing for infomercials, 
my favorite featured the slimy Ron 
Popeil shilling his Popeil Electric 
Pasta & Sausage Maker. But I didn’t 
enjoy it just for the laughs. I secretly 
coveted Popeil’s all-purpose marvel, 
which could whip up Indian curry pasta, 
summer fruit pasta or Russian borscht 
pasta, as he told his stunned cohost in 
the infomercial. 


dies,” the noodles v 


they turned to mush < 
hit boiling water. 

The Popeil debacle led to a new age 
of unsuccessful pasta-crafting attempts 
on a hand-crank machine I bought at 
T.J.Maxx. Somehow, pasta eluded me. It 
became my culinary b£te noire. 

But the inspiring trend of housemade 
pasta at local restaurants made me 
decide it was finally time to buckle down 


o soft that family returned to Italy when 


Spoiler alert Ths 
paid off, and my cooking is now in 
a pasta phase — not unlike Pic asso's 
blue period, but with infinitely 
more calories. While I wrestle with 

uovo and gluten-free 
spaghetti, I share two 
of my triumphs here. 


HE DIFfira OF Mill TOE FOOSMt PASTA IITO TON TUBES 

IS BALANCED BYTHE JOY ON THE PALATE. 



In my twenties, I realized that some- 
thing was missing from my life. It was a 
Popeil pasta maker. By then, they were 
no longer being made new (they are 
again now), so I took to eBay to buy one 
used. I ignored the unfavorable online 
reviews with visions of chocolate des- 
sert pasta dancing in my head. 

I consider myself a pretty deft home 
cook, but no matter how I adjusted the 
basic recipe, I ended up in tears every 
time I tried to use that bloody ma- 
chine. If the dough deigned to extrude 
from one of the “12 pasta-shaping 


fear. I resolved to go 
to the source and get training from two 
of the most skilled local pasta specialists. 

Bluebird Tavern’s executive chef, 
Eric Martelle, worked his way through 
the ranks at New York pasta palace Del 
Posto before returning to his native 
Vermont to work at the now-shuttered 
Pistou. He would represent my educa- 
tion in new-school, haute cuisine noodle 
making. On the Old World end, I would 
do a morning-long stage at Junior’s 
Rustico with Franco Checchi, the scion 
of a Barre marble-sculpting clan whose 


experts. But don’t 
tell Mr. Popeil — I’m 
not even trying to get my 
head around his French 
Champagne pasta. 

Last Tuesday, I droppe 
in on Martelle and Blue 
Vermont executive chef Mu 
Clauss as they prepared for the Tavern’s 
weekly Handcrafted Tuesday. I ar- 
rived just in time to help mix Martelle’s 
chickpea spaghetti in the kitchen’s small 
Arcobaleno pasta machine. 

Dumping Bob’s Red Mill chickpea 
flour into the machine with eggs and 
water, the chef explained that it’s im- 
portant to him to offer such gluten-free 
options. “I would never deny any diner 
lamb neck ’cause you can’t eat flour,” he 
said, alluding to the bucatini dish on the 
regular menu. “I love pasta so much, I 
can’t even imagine. Gluten-free people 
deserve to eat cool stuff, too.” 

Martelle, who also plied his trade at 
New York landmarks Per Se and Lincoln 
Ristorante, focuses on making innova- 
tive pasta as well as rib-sticking comfort 
food. A few weeks ago, one Handcrafted 
Tuesday special that incorporated the 
chickpea pasta was octopus Bolognese. 
The cephalopod was ground and stewed 
with preserved lemon. 

In the machine's mixer, the chickpea 
mixture appeared mealy, like a broken 
pecan sandy. But it extruded quickly. As I 



cut the pasta and rolled it into nests, there 
was some breakage. Martelle said that was 
partly due to my newbie clumsiness and 
partly to the brittle nature of the pasta. 

But when he served me a sample 
dressed in olive oil and Aleppo pepper, 
it was as slippery and toothsome as any 
wheat pasta. Since Martelle left Del 
Posto, he told me, the restaurant has 
begun serving a gluten-free pasta tast- 
ing menu. It tastes like he’s not far from 
performing such a feat himself. 

Still, there's no real replacement 
for basic pasta made with all-purpose 
flour, so I asked for a tutorial. A Bluebird 
dishwasher who prefers to be identified 
just as “Josh” took me through the finer 
points of rolling out the dough and pass- 
ing it through the manual press. 

To build gluten, it’s important not 
to cut corners, Josh emphasized. We 
started by using the machine’s widest 
setting, then folded the sheet of dough 
over and over and pressed it through 


food 


again. Once the texture suited Josh's 
liking, we took the dough through thin- 
ner settings one by one. We ended by 
sending it through the machine’s cutter, 
resulting in lengths of tagliatelle that we 
doused in flour and rolled in nests before 
leaving them to cool on a hotel pan. 

I ran to Healthy Living to gather 
ingredients, then headed home to make 

Tagliatelle With 
Short Rib Ragu 

Pasta: 

2 cups all-purpose flour 
1/2 teaspoon salt 

3 eggs 

Ragu: 

1 pound beef short ribs 
or 1/2 pound chuck 
1/2 tablespoon cumin 
Salt and pepper, to taste 
Togarashi, preferably yuzu, to taste 

4 cloves garlic, crushed 

1 tablespoon tomato paste 
1 tablespoon all-purpose flour 
1 cup red wine 
1/2 cup beef stock 
6 kale leaves, finely chopped 
1 tablespoon date vinegar 

Garnish: 

Consider Bardwell Farm Rupert cheese 

for the pasta: Combine flour and salt in 
a large bowl, then form into a well. In 
another cup, beat together eggs. Pour 
beaten eggs into center of well, then add 
flour to eggs, little by little, by hand. 

Continue to work dough until it feels 
like soft clay. Vacuum seal dough or 
wrap it in plastic and let it sit for half an 
hour to two hours. 

On a heavily floured surface, roll out 
dough until it’s thin enough to begin 
feeding through your pasta machine. 
Don't have a press? Continue to roll with 
a rolling pin or wine bottle until light 
shows through. 

If you do have a machine, put pasta 
through several times, folding over to 
build gluten, until pasta is thin enough 
to pass through the smallest setting. Cut 
and flour pasta and reserve. 

Once you are ready to cook, boil pasta 
for about three minutes. It goes quickly, 
so be vigilant. Shock it in cold water 
before adding to the sauce. 

for the ragu: Season beef and coat in 
about half of the cumin and the salt, 
pepper and togarashi to taste. Sear on 
high, then set aside. Decrease heat to 
medium and saute garlic. After a minute 




or two, combine tomato paste, the rest 
of the cumin and the flour in pan until 
lightly toasted. 

Increase heat and add red wine. Cook 
down for a few minutes, then 
add beef stock. Return t 
low-medium heat and 
replace beef. Braise, 
covered, for two 
or three hours, 

easily pulls 
apart. Pull 


chopped kale 
and vinegar to 

until tender. Add 
pasta to pot and thor- 
oughly combine with 
sauce. Serve with a shower of 
grated Consider Bardwell Farm Rupert. 


T wodaysaftermyfirstpastalesson, 
I was back at it in the Shelburne 
Road kitchen of Junior’s Rustico. 
Though the restaurant is new, Checchi’s 
pasta techniques are anything but. 
Raised in Pissione, a tiny suburb of 
Brescia, Rustico's prep manager grew 
up steeped in local culinary traditions. 
He told me he returned to the States to 
escape the lack of opportunities bred by 
Italian bureaucracy, but that he misses 
the osterie, trattorie and home cooking 
of Italy. Lucky for Checchi, his mom 
recently visited and left him with 3S0 
ravioli in his home freezer. 

Checchi arrives before 9 a.m. each 
day to begin making pasta for the res- 
taurant’s specials. Though the kitchen is 
supplied with both a roller and extrud- 
ers, he prefers to make his pasta the old- 
fashioned way, rolling it out by hand 
with a wine bottle. 

“A good rule of thumb: You warn 
to be able to read a newspaper 
through that,” Checchi said, 
working his semolina dough 
into a thin sheet under a small 
portrait of Jesus. He grabbed 
the instruction manual for 
one of the pasta machines and 
slipped it under his dough. The 
cover was easily legible, meanihg 
it was time to cut the noodles by 

The semolina maltagliati Checchi 
was demonstrating to me were just for 
show, as were the quadrucci, square 
pasta that the chef likes to use in a 
chicken consomme. “It’s a beautiful, 
nutritious dish,” he said with passion. 
Checchi's real task for the morning 


was preparing butternut-squash-and- 
spinach gnocchi for a special that night. 

Such specials are collaborations 
between Checchi, Rustico’s chef Joe 
Perella and owner Franke Salese. 
For now, those are the 
only dishes in which 
Checchi's pastas 
appear, though he 
hopes to begin 


noodles and 
sausages from 
scratch in 
the coming 
months. 

Tagliatelle at Many chefs 

use potatoes and 
flour in equal mea- 
sure when making gn- 
occhi, Checchi said. But 
he prefers to keep flour low to 
maintain the dumplings' cloudlike tex- 
ture. It’s not always easy to work with 
dough so soft, but the difficulty of rolling 
the forgiving pasta into thin tubes is bal- 
anced by the joy on the palate. 

Before I left, Checchi asked if I’d ever 
had gnocchi with Gorgonzola cream 
sauce. He detailed his traditional recipe. 
I listened, then went home to create my 
own version sans heavy cream. 


Butternut-Squash 
Gnocchi With 
Gorgonzola, 

Lavender and Pear 

1 butternut squash, halved and 
de-seeded 
4 potatoes, halved 
Pinch of salt and pepper 
1 cup grated Parmesan 
or pecorino Romano 

1 cup flour 

2 slices pancetta 

1 pear, skinned and chopped fine 

1 tablespoon butter 

4 ounces Gorgonzola, cubed 
1/2 teaspoon dried lavender 

2 tablespoons milk 

for gnocchi: Season squash and potatoes 
with salt and pepper, then cover in foil 
and roast at 400 degrees for about 20 
minutes, until soft Let cool slightly, then 
use your hands to squeeze out any excess 
liquid. In a large bowl, mash both finely. 
Add a pinch each of salt and pepper, the 
grated cheese, the eggs and the flour. 

Once the mixture is thoroughly com- 
bined, roll bits of dough into long tubes on 
a floured surface. Cut each tube into seg- 
ments about equal to the length between 
the bottom two bones of your pinky 
finger. When all the gnoeehi are ready, 
cook them in boiling water until they all 

for sauce: On high heat, crisp pancetta, 
:rve. In the same pan, melt 
butter on medium-high heat and add 
pears. Cook for a few minutes, then 
reduce heat slightly and add chopped 
Gorgonzola. Once it’s melted, add 
lavender and a bit of milk. Cook until 
well combined and slightly reduced. 

Add pasta and coat in sauce. Serve 
with a side salad. © 





calendar 


WED. 21 


Hot Off the Press 

According to the Deli magazine, singer-songwriter Caitlin Canty is “bottling 
lightning" with her latest album, Reckless Skyline. Produced by acclaimed 
songwriter Jeffrey Foucault, this just-hatched release features an all-star band 
handpicked by the Vermont native. With quiet grace and a voice that won’t quit, 
Canty effortlessly travels among folk, rock, country and blues. Finely tuning her 
haunting alto with the acoustic guitar, the New York City-based songstress gives 
life to poignant lyrics that resonant long after the last note. Born and raised in 
Proctor, Canty returns to her roots with these compelling new songs in tow. 

CAITLIN CANTY 


Contemplative Crooner 

The only thing Zak Trojano loves as much as fly-fishing is music. Growing up in 
rural New Hampshire, the singer-songwriter put down his fly rod only to pick 
up instruments. Whetting his musical palate on the drums, Trojano eventually 
transitioned to the guitar, drawn to its compatibility with his introspective 
songwriting. Honing his fingerstyle technique, the performer studied jazz and 
composition in college, writing a full rock opera for his senior recital. Today, 
Trojano’s layered lyrics, intricate guitar stylings and hushed vocals continue to 
impress. The troubadour performs tunes from his 2011 release. Two Lines, and 
the forthcoming Yesterday’s Sun. 


sic. $15-35. 1 





Naughty 


and 

Nice 


t's cold outside, but the Vermont Burlesque Festival is 
heating things up onstage. More than 55 local, national 
and international performers combine comedy, sex 
•peal and over-the-top theatrics for a cure-all to cabin 
fever. One-of-a-kind acts mix class and sass at venues 
. in Barre and South Burlington, where top talents — 
including headliners Pink Lady, Scarlett James and 
98^ Russell Bruner (pictured) — dazzle audiences. 
Ho Offstage, classes with these diverse entertainers 
f grant folks access to a wealth of knowledge. The 

'■rMp best part of this steamy soiree? Partial proceeds 
benefit the Pride Center of Vermont and the 
University of Vermont Cancer Center. 


VERMONT BURLESQUE FESTIVAL 


Tuned In 


The name Charles Hardin Holley may 
not ring a bell, but his stage persona 
Buddy Holly certainly will. Widely 
regarded as a rock-and-roll pioneer, the 
singer-songwriter changed the course 
of American music before dying in a 
plane crash at age 22 in 1959. Known 
for transcending racial barriers, the 
Texas-born performer brought i 
hits such as “Rave On," “Peggy m 
Sue” and "That'll Be the Day” to ® 
a widespread fan base. These tot- 
tapping tunes are among the 24 that 
power Buddy: The Buddy Holly Story. 
Equal parts rock concert and musical, 
the production pays tribute to the roots 
of modern-day music. 


BUDDY: 

THE BUDDY HOLLY STORY' 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


health & fitness 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORO WORKOUT: 

Students sculpt lean muscles and gain mental 
focus when performing basic strikes with wood- 
en replicas of the weapon. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, S78-9Z43. 
GETTING BACK IN THE’SAK’: SEX AFTER KIDS: 
Moms interested in reawakening their sex lives 
join psychologist Lindsay Jernigan for clinical 
training and energetic healing. Eastern View 
Integrative Medicine. South Burlington, 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. $25-30. Info, 229-8270. 

JAZZERCISE LITE: Adults ages 50 and up break 
a sweat in a supportive environment. Essex 
Junction Senior Center, 11 a.m.-noon. $3-3.50. 
Info, 876-5087. 

POSTNATAL CORE: Babies are welcome at 
a class for new moms aimed at strengthen- 
ing glutes, abdominals and the pelvic floor. 
Prenatal Method Studio, Burlington, 10:30- 
11:30 a.m. $15. Info, 829-0211. 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.21, 12:15- 
1:15 & 4:30-5:30 p.m. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. CELEBRATION: 
'GIVING VOICE TO THE PAIN: BLACK LIVES 
MATTER': Folks convene for a time of discus- 
sion, reflection and movement. North Lounge. 
Billings Student Center, UVM, Burlington, 3:30- 
5 p.m. Free. Info, 656-3131. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. CELEBRATION: 
'UNNATURAL CAUSES: PLACE MATTERS': A 
screening of the award-winning PBS series 
tracks the relationship between race, socioeco- 
nomic status and health. A discussion follows. 
Room 200, Lamer Medical Education Center, 
UVM, Burlington, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 656-3131. 

LEGO CLUB: Brightly colored interlocking 
blocks inspire budding builders. Burnham 
Memorial Library, Colchester, 4-5 p.m. Free. 

Info, 264-5660. 

LITTLEBITS CLUB: Tinkerers in grades 3 
through 5 learn about circuitry with electronics 
modules and recycled materials, Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library. Williston, 4-5 p.m. Free; pre- 
register: limited space. Info, 878-4918. 
MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: 

Little learners master early-literacy skills 
through tales, rhymes and songs. Ilsley Public 
Library, Middlebury, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 
388-4095. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 
shake out their sillies to toe-tapping 
tunes. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free. 

Info, 878-4918. 

PREDATOR PROWL: Explorers 
ages 3to5andtheiradult 
companions mimic wildlife 
behaviors when foraging for food, 
sniffing for snacks and honing 
hunting skills. Meet at the education 
barn. Green Mountain Audubon Center, 
Huntington, 9-10:30 a.m. $8-10 per adult/child 
pair; $4 per additional child; preregister. Info, 
434-3068. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, crafts and 
activities arrest the attention of kiddos ages 
3 through 6. Burnham Memorial Library, 
Colchester. 10:30-11 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
264-5660. 

READ TO A DOG: Lit lovers take advantage 
of quality time with a friendly, fuzzy therapy 
pooch. Fairfax Community Library. 3:15 p.m. 
Free; preregister for a time slot. Info, 849-2420. 


YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and pre- 
schoolers strike a pose, then share stories and 
songs. Buttered Noodles. Williston, 10 a.m. 

Free. Info. 764-1810. 

Igbtq 

BIANCA DEL RIO: The nationally recognized 
drag queen makes a pit stop in Vermont as part 
of her Rolodex of Hate Tour. Auditorium. Stowe 
High School, 9 p.m. $45. Info, 617-504-3131, 
info@mjwadventures.com. 


DEAD SET: The Grateful Dead tribute band de- 
lights music lovers with an evening of covers. 
Marquis Theatre. Middlebury. 8-11 p.m. $10. Info, 
388-4841. 


seminars 

DRAGONS WORKSHOP: Ivan McBeth of the 
Green Mountain Druid Order leads an explora- 
tion of the mythical serpentines. Community 
Room, Hunger Mountain Co-op, Montpelier. 
6-7:30 p.m. $5-8: preregister. Info, 223-8000, 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. WEEK: SHERWOOD 
SMITH: The Power of One: Tools for 
Interrupting Oppressive Behavior' inspires an 
informative workshop with the antiracism ad- 
vocate. Roy Event Room, Dion Family Student 
Center, SL Michael's College, Colchester, 4-6 
p.m. Free. Info, 654-2795. 

LUNCH & LEARN: BIG ASS FANS: 

Representatives from the Kentucky-based 
manufacturer of massive ceiling fans discuss 
sustainability and other innovation design 
strategies. Hinge, Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. 
Info, 923-3088. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. WEEK: JASMINE 
RAND: As part of a daylong teach-in, the 
celebrated legal analyst and activist presents 
"Righting the Wrongs: Combating Jim Crow." 
Roy Event Room, Dion Family Student Center, 
St. Michael's College, Colchester, 7 p.m. Free, 
Info, 654-2795. 

SUE MORSE: the wildlife tracker and photog- 
rapher lends her expertise to "Animals of the 
North: What Will Global Climate Change Mean 
forfhem?" McClure Center for School Programs, 
Farm Barn. Shelburne Farms, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


theater 

'BUDDY: THE BUDDY HOLLY STORY': 

More than 20 hits including 'Peggy 
Sue' and "Rave On" propel this toe- 
tapping musical about the leg- 
endary performer. See calendar 
spotlight. Paramount Theatre, 
Rutland, 7:30 p.m. $39.50- 
44.50. Info, 775-0903. 
NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: 'OF 
MICE AND MEN': James Franco 
and Chris O'Dowd explore the 
bonds of friendship in a broad- 
cast production of John Steinbeck's Great 
Depression-era tale. Loew Auditorium, Hopkins 
Center, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., 7 
p.m, $23. Info. 603-646-2422. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: 'SKYLIGHT': Bill 
Nighy and Carey Mulligan star in a broadcast 
production of David Hare's drama about former 
lovers who find themselves at odds with each 
other. Woodstock Town Hall Theatre, 7:30 p.m. 
$12-20. Info, 457-3981. 
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Confidential pregnancy tests & assistance 
Unconditional help & support 



Pregnant? 

Need help ? 


REACH FOR HOPE ||§| 
|l rin r I g nt You are not alone. 

289 College Street, Burlington » 802-865-0056 • 80Q-550-4900 « www.birthright.org ^ 



Ba^kok > Minute 
TV»ai Cafe 


PRESENT THIS 
COUPON FOR 

15% OFF 

YOUR BILL! 


I DINE IN OR TAKE OUT • OPEN DAILY • 10AM-11 


Shelburne Rd, Shelburne • bangkokmlnute-thaicafe.com • 


Woods Tea Co. 

Pete Sutherland ♦ Howard Wooden ♦ Patti Casey 

Saturday, February 7 

7:30 p.m. 

Good Music That's 
Good For You! 



Spruce Peak 
PERIOKMING 

Arts Center 

Peak Warfisl Series Sponsored by: 

jjjj FARRELL 


Hourglass Drive, Stowe. VT SprucePeaRArts.org | 802-760-4634 


O 


Say you saw 
it in... 


SEVEN DAYS S 

sevendavsvt.com uu ■ 








calendar 


NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: TREASURE 
ISLAND': Adventures on the high i 
to life in Bryony Laver's adaptation of Robert 
Louis Stevenson's tale of murder and mayhem, 
broadcast to the big screen. For ages 10 and up. 
Palace 9 Cinemas, South Burlington, 2 8.7 p.m. 
$18. Info, 863-5966. Catamount Arts Center, St. 
Johnsbury, 7 p.m. $16-24. Info, 748-2600. 
'THEATRESPORTZ': Improv takes a competitive 
turn when two teams perform scenes based 
on audience prompts in this Vermont Actors' 
Repertory Theatre production. Brick Box 
Theater, Paramount Theatre. Rutland, 7:30 p.m. 
$20: limited space. Info. 775-0903. 

words 

KATHRYN CRAMER: Joined by contributor 
James Cambias, the editor of Hieroglyph: 
Stories and Visions for a Better Future dis- 
cusses the anthology's dedication to works of 
'techno-optimism.' Phoenix Books, Burlington, 
6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 

'NEW ENGLAND REVIEW' READING SERIES: 
Poet Karin Gottshall and translator Michael 
Katz excerpt recent works. Carol's Hungry Mind 
Cafe, Middiebury. 7-8 p.m. Free. Info. 443-5075. 
'WRITERS ON WRITING AND MONEY': Peter 
Biello moderates a panel of writers, poets, 
publishers and literary agents, who muse over 
ways to make it in the business. Hotel Vermont, 
Burlington, 7 pm. Free; preregister at 
meetup.com. Info, 383-8104. 


FRI.23 

SWEET SIPS: Folks mingle over specialty 
cocktails while checking out work by ceramicist 
Colin Gray. ONE Arts Center, Burlington, 7-9 p.m. 
$8; free for members. Info, oneartscollective@ 

bazaars 

RUMMAGE SALE: Bargain shoppers browse 
household items, clothing and more. Odd 
Fellows Hall. Burlington, 8 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Info, 

comedy 

UNCORKED COMEDY NIGHT FUNDRAISER: 

Cocktails and hors d'oeuvres give way to 
hilarious material from Christine Parker, Bitsy 
Biron, Kathleen Kanz, Regi B and the Kamikaze 
Comedians troupe. Proceeds benefit the 
Vermont Center for Independent Living. Fresh 
Tracks Farm Vineyard & Winery, Montpelier, 6-9 
p.m. $20. Info, 223-1151. 

conferences 

SOCIAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP SYMPOSIUM: 

SeeTHU.22. 8:30 a.m.-8:30 p.m. 

dance 

CHOREOGRAPHY WORKSHOP: 

Emerging dance artists ages 14 and 
up hone their skills with Hanna 
Satterlee. Contemporary Dance & 

Fitness Studio. Montpelier, 6:30- 


8 p.m. $16; preregister: limited 
space. Info, 229-4676. 

DANCE COMPANY OF 
MIDDLEBURY: Student dancers 
premiere / under artistic director 
Trebien Pollard. Dance Theatre. 

Mahaney Center for the Arts, Middiebury 
College. 8 p.m. $6-12. Info, 443-6433. 


MAD ROBIN CONTRA DANCE: Folks in clean, soft- 
soled shoes groove to live music by Avenue X. 
First Congregational Church, Burlington, waltz, 7 
p.m.; contra dance, 8 p.m. Free. Info, 503-1251. 


MATHEMATICS COLLOQUIUM: Number crunch- 
ers examine computational tools related to 
'Using Machine Learning to Better Understand 
Complex Systems." Room 101, Cheray Science 
Hall, SL Michael's College, Colchester. 3:15 p.m. 
Free. Info, 654-2795. 

SNOW FARM WINE DOWN: Live music and local 
beer and wine served up in a pastoral setting 
make for an ideal end to the workweek. See 
snowfarm.com for details. Snow Farm Vineyard. 
South Hero, 6 p.m. Cost of drinks. Info, 372-9463. 

fairs & festivals 

STOWE WINTER CARNIVAL: See WED.21. 
VERMONT BURLESQUE FESTIVAL: See THU.22, 


food & drink 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior 
citizens and their guests catch up over a shared 
meal. Montpelier Senior Activity Center, noon-1 
p.m. $7-9; preregister. Info. 262-6288. 

'IN GOOD TASTE': Tunes from the Missisquoi 
River Band entertain foodies, who sample cre- 
ative cuisine and local libations from northwest 
Vermont St. Albans City Hall, 4 & 6 p.m, $10-15 
for 20 tasting tickets. I nfo, 524-2444. 


health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

personal trainer demonstrates daily exerciser 
:emed about t' 
ommunity. Sot 
11 a.m. $5-6. Info, 658-7477. 

INTRODUCTION TO KUNDALINI YOGA: 
Following a brief lecture. Laura Manfred leads 
students in warm-up exercises, postures 
and a meditation. Community Room, Hunger 
Mountain Co-op. Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. Free: 
donations accepted: preregister. Info, 223- 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and 
giggle! Participants reduce stress with this 
playful practice. Bring personal water. The 
Wellness Co-op. Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. 
Info. 999-7373. 

YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 
practice get helpful tips. Fusion Studio Yoga & 
Body Therapy, Montpelier, 11 a.m. Free: preregis- 
ter. Info, 272-8923. 


<J 


EARLY BIRD MATH: One plus one 
equals fun! Youngsters and their 
caregivers gain exposure to 
mathematics through books, 
songs and games. Richmond 
Free Library, 11 a.m.-noon. Free. 
Info, 434-3036. 

. KIDS KNIGHT OUT: Members of 
the St. Michael's College softball 
team spearhead an evening of games, 
sports, swimming and movies for kiddos 
in grades K through 5. Ross Sports Center. St. 
Michael's College. Colchester, 5:30-9 p.m. $10- 
15. Info, rnewton@smcvt.edu. 


MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Sing-alongs with Robert 
Resnik entertain music lovers. Daycare pro- 
grams welcome, with one caregiver for every 
two children. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 
10:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

montreal 

IGLOOFEST. Electronic music from top DJs 
draws thousands of revelers to an igloo village 
at this popular outdoor festival. Jacques-Cartier 
Quay, Old Port, Montreal. $20-25; $45 weekend 
pass. Info. 514-904-1247. 

music 

'GREASE' SING-ALONG: Burlingtoi 
native and original cast member 
Sean Moran hosts a musical 
tribute to the classic flick 
starring John Travolta and 
Olivia Newton-John. Costumes ■<- « 
ire encouraged. Flynn MainStage. ^-1 


'LOCAL LEGENDS: AN EVENING OF 
ACOUSTIC MUSIC’: Area musicians take the 
stage in a benefit show for Responsible Growth 
Hinesburg. Auditorium, Champlain Valley Union 
High School, Hinesburg. 7 p.m. $15-20. Info. 
863-5966. 

TANYA TAGAO: SOLD OUT. The Inuit throat 
singer provides live accompaniment for the 


SAT.24 


agriculture 

THE BUZZ ON DESIGNING POLLINATOR- 
FRIENDLY LANDSCAPES: Annie White details 
ways to attract bees, butterflies and humming- 
birds to home gardens. Bixby Memorial Library, 
Vergennes, 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
hardyplantclubvt@gmail.com. 


community 
GENERATOR MEMBERSHIP 
ORIENTATION: See THU.22. 4-5 

SOUTH BURLINGTON ENERGY 
PRIZE KICK-OFF PARTY: Folks 
fit fete the city's advancement to 

r the semifinals of Georgetown 
University's Energy Prize com- 
petition. Food, music, games and 
family-friendly activities round out the 
fun. Frederick H. Tuttle Middle School, South 
Burlington, 1:30-4 p.m. Free. Info. 318-2804. 
WOMEN'S CIRCLE: Those who identify as 
women gather for readings, discussion and ac- 
tivities. The Wellness Co-op, Burlington, 5-6:30 



conferences 

SOCIAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP SYMPOSIUM: See 

THU.22, 9:30 a.m. & 1 p.m. 


seminars 

ARCHETYPES AS INNER ALLIES: Participants 
gain tools to strengthen life decisions, deepen 
relationships and create abundance. Rainbow 
Institute, Burlington. 5:30-7 p.m. $15. Info, 
999-2253. 

sports 

SMUGGS ICE BASH KICK-OFF PARTY & DRY- 
TOOL COMPETITION: Winter climbers test 
their skills indoors and get amped up for the 
weekend's events. See smuggsicebash.com for 
details. Petra Cliffs Climbing Center. Burlington. 
6 p.m. $5. Info, 657-3872. 

JANE AUSTEN TALK: REGENCY FASHION: 

From corsets to headpieces, Hope Greenberg 
introduces the era's style with authentic attire 
and historical photographs. Governor's House 
in Hyde Park, 8 p.m. $15; preregister. Info, 

NATURALIST JOURNEYS LECTURE SERIES: 

Photographer Jon Snell shares awe-inspiring 
images from his travels in 'Botswana: A Gift of 
Life.' Unitarian Church, Montpelier, 7 p.m. $5 
suggested donation. Info, 229-6206. 

theater 

'SPANK! THE FIFTY SHADES PARODY': Musical 
numbers and steamy scenes poke scandalous 
fun at the best-selling book. Lebanon Opera 
House, N.H,7:30 p.m. $29.50-49.50. Info. 
603-448-0400. 

'THEATRESPORTZ': See THU.22. 

words 

MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. WEEK: SPOKEN 
WORD COMPETITION: G. Yamazawa, Elizabeth 
Acevedo and Cedric Hoard host an assembly of 
witty wordsmiths who take the stage with in- 
spired verse. McCarthy Arts Center, SL Michael's 
College, Colchester, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2795. 


HAND PAPERMAKING WITH DREW CAMERON: 

The soldier-turned-artist unites civilians and 
military veterans as part of the Combat Paper 
Project, which transforms worn service uni- 
forms into unique works of art. Hopkins Center 
for the Arts. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., 
noon. Free. Info, 603-646-2010. 

dance 

DANCE COMPANY OF MIDDLEBURY: See FRI.23. 
FACULTY & STUDENT CHOREOGRAPHY 
SHOWCASE: Dance instructors and their 
pupils present original works-in-progress. 
Contemporary Dance & Fitness Studio, 
Montpelier, 7 p.m. $5-10. Info, 229-4676. 
NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: Folks in clean-soled 
shoes move to tunes by Cuckoo's Nest and 
calling by Rickey Holt and Nancy Fiske. Tracy 
Hall, Norwich, family dance. 5 p.m.; potluck. 6:30 
p.m.; contra dance, 8 p.m. $5-8; free for kids un- 
der 16; by donation for seniors. Info, 785-4607. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 

fairs & festivals 
HERITAGE WINTERFEST: A family-friendly sea- 
sonal soiree pairs sporting competitions with 
sledding, skating and more. See smuggs.com for 
details. Smugglers' Notch Resort. Jeffersonville. 
Prices vary. Info, 332-6841. 

SHELBURNE WINTERFEST Sledding, sleigh 
rides, music and tasty treats enliven this cold- 
weather celebration. Call to confirm. Shelburne 
Farms, noon-3 p.m. Donations; $2 sleigh rides. 
Info, 985-9551. 

STOWE WINTER CARNIVAL: See WED.21. 
VERMONT BURLESQUE FESTIVAL: See THU.22, 
3:30, 6:15 8.9:45 p.m. 

film 

BANFF MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL: See THU.22. 




calendar 
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outdoors 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN UNDERGROUND SKI DEMO: 

The Colorado-based ski makers present a 
mountainside display of handcrafted gear. 
Bolton Valley Ski Resort, 9 a.m,-2 p.m. Free. Info, 

SLEIGH RIDES: Giddyap! Horses trot folks over 
snow-covered open fields. Rides leave every half 
hour: seats are first come, first served. Call to 
confirm. Shelburne Farms, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. $8-10; 
free for kids 2 and under. Info, 985-8442. 
SUNSET RIDGE TRAIL HIKE: A moderate winter 
trek to Mount Mansfield's chin gains 2600 in 
elevation amid snow-capped peaks. Contact 
trip leader for details. Underhill State Park. 9 
a.m.-noon. Free; preregister: limited space. Info, 
355-4135. 

seminars 

DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final Cut Pro users 
get familiar with the most recent version of the 
editing software, Prerequisite of VCAM Access 
Orientation or equivalent, or instructor's per- 
mission. VCAM Studio. Burlington. 11 a.m. Free. 
Info. 651-9692, bill@vermontcam.org. 

EAST ASIA SEMINAR SERIES FOR TEACHERS: 
Educators expand their knowledge of contem- 
porary Japan-China relations and the role of 
war in Japanese literature and graphic novels. 
University of Vermont Burlington, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info, 656-7985. 

HOW TO ORGANIZE: Residential organizer 
Gwen Farrington helps attendees make good on 
New Year's resolutions and get their homes in 
order for 2015. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston. noon. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

UNLOCK YOUR CREATIVE GENIUS AND GET 
PAID FOR lit Rosine Kushnick shares specific 
tools that foster creative expression and finan- 
cial gains. Yoga Roots, Shelburne, 2-4 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, rosine@goldenbeamoflight 

sports 

BOLTON AFTER DARK: When the sun sets, ski- 
ers and riders explore Vermont's most extensive 
night-skiing terrain, then unwind with ski and 
snowboard films. Bolton Valley Ski Resort, 4 
p.m. $19 lift tickets; cash bar. Info, 434-3444. 
SMUGGS ICE BASH: Extreme winter athletes 
converge at Vermont's premier ice-climbing 
destination for clinics, camaraderie and friendly 
competition. See smuggsicebash.com for de- 
tails. Smugglers' Notch Resort Jeffersonville, 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Prices vary. Info. 657-3872. 

talks 

HOW TO TALK TO KIDS ABOUT RACISM: A facili- 
tated discussion group examines the far-reach- 
ing effects of racism and/or white privilege on 
children and adults. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier. 3:30-5 p.m. Free; preregister; lim- 
ited space. Info. 863-2345, ext. 9. 

theater 

THE MET LIVE IN HD SERIES: See WED.21. 
Catamount Arts Center. St Johnsbury, 12:55 
p.m. $16-24. Info. 748-2600. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: 'OF MICE AND MEN': 
See THU.22, 2 p.m. 

THEATRESPORTZ': See THU.22. 


JANE AUSTEN TEA: Fans of the famed writer sit 
down to a Victorian-style affair complete with 
readings and discussions. Governor's House 
in Hyde Park, 3 p.m. $22; preregister. Info, 
888-6888. 

REGENCY DINNER & JANE AUSTEN BOOK 
DISCUSSION: Diners discuss Emma at an 
intimate affair dedicated to the English novel- 
ist. Governor's House in Hyde Park. 7 p.m. $35: 
preregister. Info. 888-6888. 

'VERMONT STORIES OF IMAGINATION!': Lit 
lovers listen to tales from local wordsmiths as 
part of the Vermont Speculative Fiction Writers 
Series. Vermont History Museum, Montpelier, 
noon-2 p.m. Free. Info, 793-7624. 


food & drink 

AWW SHUCKS 6: Oyster lovers get their fix of 
briny goodness at this annual celebration of 
the saltwater delicacy, prepared several ways. 
Bluebird Tavern, Burlington, 6-9 p.m. $99: pre- 
register; cash bar. Info. 540-1786. 
INTERNATIONAL DINNER SERIES: A celebration 
of Burmese Muslim culture serves up traditional 
fare and live entertainment North End Studio 
A. Burlington, 5-8 p.m. $15; preregister: ages 21 
and up BYOB. Info, 863-6713. 

SUNDAY BREAKFAST: Rise and shine! Pancakes, 
scrambled eggs, corned beef hash, sausage 
gravy and biscuits await. Proceeds benefit 
veterans and their families. VFW Post 309, Peru, 
N.Y„ 9 a.m.-noon. $8. Info, 518-643-4580. 


SUN. 25 

agriculture 

LUNCH & LEARN: SEED STARTING 101: David 
Boucher helps green thumbs prep for the 
growing season. Gardener's Supply Company, 
Williston, 1 p.m. Free. Info. 658-2433. 

NIGHT PARLOR PERFORMANCE SLAM: Folks 
take the stage with brief works of poetry, prose, 
comedy, dance and music. Proceeds benefit the 
Burlington Performance Support Project. ONE 
Arts Center. Burlington, 7-9 p.m. $8-10; free for 
members. Info, oneartscollective@gmail.com. 
POTLUCK BRUNCH CRITIQUE: Artists convene 
for a peer review over light fare. ONE Arts 
Center, Burlington, 11 a.m.-l p.m. $5; free for 
members. Info, oneartscollective@gmail.com. 

bazaars 

MONTPELIER ANTIQUES MARKET: The past 
comes alive with offerings of furniture, artwork, 
jewelry and more at this ephemera extravagan- 
za. Canadian Club, BarreTown, 8 a,m.-l:30 p.m. 
$2-5. Info. 751-6138. 

community 

OK ABC PRACTICE: A: Who am I? B: What do I 
want to be? C: How can I change the world? An 
open meeting explores these inquiries. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 4:45-6 p.m. Free. Info. 


HAND PAPERMAKING WITH DREW CAMERON: 

See SAT.24. 

dance 

'SWAN LAKE': The Bolshoi Ballet interprets 
good versus evil in this broadcast production 
of Tchaikvosky's masterpiece. Middlebury Town 
Hall Theater, 7 p.m. $10-17. Info, 382-9222. 


health & fitness 
NIA WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial arts, 
dance arts and healing arts, sensory-based 
movements inspire participants to explore their 
potential. South End Studio, Burlington, 9-10 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA 
YOGA: Students of all ages and skill levels hit 
the mat to breathe through a series of poses. 
Grateful Yoga, Montpelier, 5:40-7 p.m. $1-20 
suggested donation. Info, 224-6183. 

KIDS YOGA: Yogis ages 3 through 7 gain 
strength and balance while learning how to 
focus and relax. Grateful Yoga, Montpelier, 4:15- 
5:15 p.m. $12. Info, 224-6183. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: 
Youngsters up to age 8 learn new words via 
rhymes, games, music, dance and a puppet 
show. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 11-11:45 a.m. 
Free. Info, 764-1810. 

YOUTH PARK CLINIC: Kiddos working on nifty 
tricks head to the terrain park to get tips from 
the pros. Bolton Valley Ski Resort. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Free. Info, 877-926-5866. 

language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez- 
vous fran^ais? Speakers practice the tongue 
at a casual drop-in chat Local History Room, 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 4-5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 363-2431. 

Igbtq 

MASQUERADE MURDER MYSTERY POTLUCK: 

Folks dress in character and seek out clues at 
this themed fundraiser. Proceeds support au- 
thor Julia Serano's travel-related expenses for 
Vermont Pride Week. Pride Center of Vermont, 
Burlington, 5:30-8:30 p.m. $10; BYOB; preregis- 
ter. Info, tobywills@hotmail.com. 

montreal 

IGLOOFEST: See FRI.23. 


fairs & festivals 
HERITAGE WINTERFEST: See SAT.24. 
ICE ON FIRE : Open fields prove ideal for 
winter games, outdoor theater, story- 
telling and a parade. A giant bonfire 
caps the festivities. North Branch 
Nature Center. Montpelier, 2-5 
p.m. $1-5 suggested donation. 

Info. 229-6206. 

STOWE WINTER CARNIVAL: See 

VERMONT BURLESQUE 
FESTIVAL: See THU.22, 3 p.m. 


i 


ENSO STRING QUARTET: As partof the 
Northeast Kingdom Classical Series, 
the foursome presents a program of 
works by Hadyn. Shostakovich and 
Beethoven. South Congregational 
Church, St. Johnsbury, 3 p.m. $6- 
18. Info, 748-8012. 

SUNDAY NIGHT FOLK SERIES: 
Folk rocker Caitlin Hill, singer- 
songwriter Emily Lopez and 
poet-singer Mickey Western bring 
their talents to an Intimate show. New 
City Galerie, Burlington, 7-9:30 p.m. $7 sug- 
gested donation. Info, 735-2542. 



VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA WINTER 
CONCERT: A performance of works by Bruch, 
Brahms. Saint- Saens and others features solo- 
ists Emma Baker. John Yao and Jillian Reed. 
Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 3 p.m. $12-17. Info, 
863-5966. 

outdoors 

SLEIGH RIDES: See SAT.24. 

WINTER WILDLIFE TRACKING: BOBCATS TO 
BIRDS: Expert tracker Sue Morse and Audubon 
Vermont's Sophie Mazowita lead an excursion 
in search of animal signs in nature. Snowshoes 
are recommended. Richmond Park and Ride. 
8:15 a,m.-4:30 p.m. $55-60; preregister. Info, 
434-3068. 

sports 

SMUGGS ICE BASH: See SAT.24, 9 a.m.-3:30 

WOMEN'S CROSS-COUNTRY SKI DAY: Ladies 
glide across the snow on a vast network of trails 
primed by top snowmaking operations. Rikert 
Nordic Center, Middlebury, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. $35- 
40; preregister; limited space. Info, 443-2744. 

talks 

TIM BROOKES: The author of Guitar: An 
American Life examines the instrument from 
its humble folk roots to its current iconic status. 
The Jewish Community of Greater Stowe. 3-5 
p.m. Free. Info, 253-1800. 

VINCE FEENEY ft BRITTA FENNIMAN: The local 
historians bring the past into the present in 
'Becoming Burlington: A Look at the New City 
in 1865.' Preservation Burlington's annual 
awards ceremony follows. First Baptist Church 
of Burlington, 2 p.m. Free. Info. info@preserva- 
tionburlington.org. 

theater 

LOST NATION THEATER AUDITIONS: Thespians 
ages 16 and up showcase their skills for 
consideration in the company's 2015 season. 
Montpelier City Hall Auditorium, 1-4 p.m. Free; 
preregister for a time slot. Info, 229-0492. 


MON. 26 

community 

PUBLIC HEARINGS: The Williston Selectboard 
holds meetings about proposed amendments 
to unified development bylaws and budgets for 
fiscal years 2016-21. Meeting Room, Williston 
Town Hall, 7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 878-0919. 

dance 

'MOVEMENT MATTERS' FINAL 
PRESENTATIONS: Culminating their Middlebury 
College residency, choreographers Kate Speer, 
Maree ReMalia and Makeda Thomas explore the 
intersection of dance and academics. A Q&A 
follows. Dance Theatre, Mahaney Center for the 
Arts, Middlebury College, T0:30 a.m.-T2:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 443-3168. 

environment 

GREENING OUR RELIGIONS: Lecturers offer an 
interfaith response to the environmental crisis 
in an eye-opening discussion. See burlington. 
shambhala.org for details. Ascension Lutheran 
Church. South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free; 
prereglster. Info, 862-8866. 

LEGISLATIVE BREAKFAST: The Franklin County 
Legislative Delegation hosts a shared meal and 
discussion panel. Swanton Municipal Complex, 
9-11 a.m. Free. Info, 868-7200. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE' 


LEGISLATIVE LUNCHEON: Rutland County resi- 
dents sit down to a midday meal with Gov. Peter 
Shumlin. Southside Steakhouse. Rutland, noon. 
$20; preregister. Info, 773-2747. 

film 

BANFF MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL: See THU.22 
E. Glenn Glitz Auditorium, Hawkins Hall, SUNY 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 7:30 p.m, $5-8; free for SUNY 
Plattsburgh students. Info, 518-564-3095. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.21, 7 p.m. 

TABLETOP GAME NIGHT: Players ages 14 and up 
sit down to friendly bouts of Settlers of Catan, 
Ticket to Ride and more. Colchester Meeting 
House. 5:30-7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 
TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers 
gather for a meeting of the minds. Lobby, 

Hotel Vermont, Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 
651-5012. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

BRING BALANCE TO YOUR REPRODUCTIVE 
CYCLE WITH CHINESE MEDICINE: Acupuncturist 
Jennifer Etheridge outlines the characteristics 
of a healthy menstrual cycle, then presents 
lifestyle and dietary choices that support the 
female reproductive system. Community Room, 
Hunger Mountain Co-op. Montpelier, 6-7 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info. 223-8000, ext. 202. 

A MINDFULLY HEALTHY YOU: Those looking 
to start 2015 anew learn how to align mind 
and body to achieve health goals. Milton 
Community Room, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 893-4922. 
NEUROSCIENCE OF MINDFULNESS: Led by 
Matthew Williams, a study of the art, science 
and practice of mindfulness touches on biologi- 
cal and emotional aspects of the brain-body 
relationship. Gallery @ Living Room Center of 
Positivity, Essex Junction, 4:30-5:30 p.m. $8-10. 
Info. 999-6131, triumstudio@gmail.com. 
PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.21. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.21. 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Tykes get acquainted 
over crafts and play while new parents and 
expectant mothers chat with maternity 
nurse and lactation consultant Alice Gonyar. 
Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 
764-1810. 

INTERGENERATIONAL DESSERT BOOK 
DISCUSSION: Readers in grades 6 and up con- 
sider Daniel Kraus' Rotters over sweet treats. 
Burnham Memorial Library. Colchester, 6:30- 
7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

KIDS YOGA: A fun-filled class for students ages 
8 through 12 encourages focus, creativity and 
teamwork. Grateful Yoga, Montpelier, 4:15-5:15 
p.m. $12. Info, 224-6183. 

MAKE IT!: DUCT-TAPE CRAFTS: Stick to it! 
Inventive youngsters in grades K and up create 
one-of-a-kind items from the multipurpose 
tape. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston. 
3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk tunes. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 11 a.m. Free; limited to one 
session per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 
PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See THU.22. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales en- 
tertain budding bookworms ages 2 through 5. 
Robert Miller Community & Recreation Center, 
Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 


TODDLER TIME: See WED.21. 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces 
are invited to pitch in as Burlington's samba 
street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective, Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 862-5017. 

setninars 

SPEAKING YOUR TRUTH: Participants focus on 
setting boundaries, conscious communication 
and other relevant topics. Rainbow Institute, 
Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $15. Info, 999-2253. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 
the goal in a friendly league setting. The Edge 
Sports & Fitness, Essex, 7-9 p.m. $5; equip- 
ment provided: preregister: limited space. Info, 
gbfloorhockey@gmail.com. 

INTEGRATIVE HEALTH CARE LECTURE SERIES: 

Benjamin Kligler of the Mount Sinai Beth 
Israel Medical Center discusses nonpharma- 
cological interventions for chronic pain. Davis 
Auditorium, Medical Education Center Pavilion. 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, Burlington, 8-9 a.m. 
Free. Info, 862-2333. 

theater 

LOST NATION THEATER AUDITIONS: See 

SUN .25, 6-9 p.m. 

'RAGTIME': A Tony Award-winning score 
drives this stage adaptation of E.L Doctorow's 
eponymous novel about early-20th-century 
New York City, presented by Town Hall Theater 
and Middlebury College. Middlebury Town Hall 
Theater, 8 p.m. $6-16. Info, 443-6433. 

words 

SHAPE & SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts from 
Recille Hamrell trigger recollections of specific 
experiences, which are crafted into narratives 
and shared with the group. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library, Williston, 12:30-2:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 878-4918. 


TUE.27 

agriculture 

SEED SWAP: Dreaming of ripe tomatoes and 
salad greens? The Northeast Kingdom's Swap 
Sisters host an exchange of garden starters. 
Greensboro Free Library. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
swapsisters@gmail.com. 

FIGURE DRAWING: Artists capture the poses of 
a nude model, ONE Arts Center, Burlington, 6-9 
p.m. $15. Info, oneartscollective@gmail.com. 

business 

SUPERCHARGE YOUR MARKETING IN 201S: 

George Schildge of Matrix Marketing Group 
advises area professionals as part of the 
Vermontrepreneur Collective Summit Series. 
The Essex Culinary Resort & Spa, 8:30 a.m.- 
noon. Free; preregister. Info. 318-7654. 

community 

HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: 

Locals get up-to-date on home-sharing oppor- 
tunities in central Vermont. Home Share Now, 
Barre, noon. Free. Info. 479-8544. 


PARENTING GROUP: Moms and dads bond over 
shared experiences and troubleshoot common 
frustrations. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 
7-8 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Folks pitch in 
around the shop by organizing parts, moving 
bikes and tackling other projects. Children 
under!2 must be accompanied by an adult. Bike 
Recycle Vermont, Burlington, 5-8 p.m. Free. Info. 
264-9687. 

dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING: Newcomers 
need only a clean pair of shoes when learning 
the partner dance rooted in the lindy hop. North 
End Studios, Burlington, 8-9 p.m. $6.50-10. Info, 
burlingtonwestie@gmail.com. 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient tradi- 
tions define this moving meditation that cel- 
ebrates creative energy. Comfortable clothing 
required. Sacred Mountain Studio, Burlington, 
6:45 p.m. $13. Info, piper.c.emily@gmail.com. 
SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle- 
toed dancers get familiar with the lindy hop. 
Charleston and balboa. Indoor shoes required. 
Champlain Club, Burlington, 7:30-9:30 p.m. $5, 
Info, 448-2930. 

TANGO PRACTICE SESSION: Dancers looking to 
master the Argentine tradition focus on their 
footwork in a weekly class. New City Galerie, 
Burlington, 7-10 p.m, $5 suggested donation. 
Info, 617-780-7701, maya@newcitygalerie.org. 

food & drink 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.23. 
SKI VERMONT SPECIALTY FOOD TOUR: Skiers 
and riders take a break from the slopes and 
sample products from local food producers. Mad 
River Glen, Waitsfield, 9 a.m. Cost of lift tickets. 

games 

CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Players of all ages 
and abilities apply expert advice from a skilled 
instructor to games with others. Fairfax 
Community Library, 3 p.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 
GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop 
games entertain players of all skill levels. Kids 
13 and under require a legal guardian or paren- 
tal permission to attend. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 5-7:45 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

health & fitness 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See WED.21, Vergennes 

Opera House, 5:30-6:30 p.m. $10. Info, gln- 

ger54@sover.net. 

GENTLE DROP-IN YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for 
a Hatha class led by Betty Molnar. Burnham 
Memorial Library, Colchester, 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 264-5660. 

GENTLE YOGA WITH JILL LANG: Students get 
their stretch on in a supportive environment. 
Personal mat required. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 
INTRO TO YOGA: Newcomers discover the ben- 
efits of aligning breath and body. Fusion Studio 
Yoga 8. Body Therapy, Montpelier, 4-5 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 272-8923. 

JAZZERCISE LITE: See THU.22. 8-9 a.m. 

NIA WITH SUZY: See SUN.25. North End Studio 
B, Burlington, 7-8 a.m. $13. Info, 522-3691. 
PEE-WEE PILATES: Moms bond with their ba- 
bies in a whole-body workout. Prenatal Method 
Studio, Burlington, 10:30-11:30 a.m. $15. Info, 
829-0211. 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.21, 12:15- 
1:15 a 4:30-5:30 p.m. 


THE ROLE OF PROTEINS IN NUTRITION AND 
HEALTH: Chiropractor Gregory Giasson outlines 
how the body digests, absorbs and utilizes pro- 
teins. Community Room. Hunger Mountain Co- 
op. Montpelier. 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free; preregister. 
Info, 223-8000, ext. 202 


BABY a TODDLER STORY TIME: A Mother 
Goose-based morning features rhymes, songs 
and stories. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 
10:15-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their 
imaginations with recycled crafts. Kids under 8 
must be accompanied by an adult Fletcher Free 
Library. Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: 'PENGUINS': Good 
listeners up to age 6 are rewarded with tales, 
crafts and activities Fairfax Community Library, 
9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.21. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 
puppeteer Chris Dorman entertains tykes and 
their parents. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10- 
10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kids ages 3 through 5 
sing and dance the afternoon away. Burnham 
Memorial Library, Colchester, 11:30 a.m.-12:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME & CRAFT: Science 
educator Kristen Littlefield leads little ones 
ages 3 through 5 in an exploration of silly tales. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 11 
a.m. Free. Info, 878-4918. 

READING WITH THERAPY DOGS: Youngsters 
share a story with lovable pooches. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, Williston. 3:30-4:30 
p.m. Free: preregister for a time slot Info, 
878-4918. 


STORIES WITH MEGAN: See M0N.26, Retcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
865-7216. 

STORY EXPLORERS: WINTER BEARS: How 

do these predators snooze through the snow 
and cold? A themed tale gives little ones the 
answers. ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science 
Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, 

Burlington, 10:30 a.m. Free with admission, v> 

$9.50-12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. < 

TECH TUESDAYS: Youngsters tackle e-crafts, § 

circuits and programming after school gets out. < 
Keilogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 g 

p.m. Free. Info, 223-4665. g 

TODDLER STORY TIME: Tykes up to 3 years 2 

old have fun with music, rhymes, snacks and 
captivating tales. Burnham Memorial Library. 
Colchester, 10:30 a.m. Free; preregister. Info. 
264-5660. s 

YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs learn hj 

about moviemaking with television experts. uj 

Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 3:30-4:30 p.m. g 

Free. Info, 388-4095. ~ 


music 

VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA CHORUS & 

CONCERT CHORALE: Highlights of Christoph „ 

Willibald Gluck's opera Orfeo ed Eurldice are < 
featured alongside Gaelic and seafaring songs z 
in 'Revel, My Friends.' Elley-Long Music Center. > 
St Michael's College, Colchester, 7 p.m. $7-12. » 

Info. 863-5966. 


TUE.27 » P.58 


VOLUNTEERS 

NEEDED 


Compensation available for participants in a year-long 
vaccine study for the Prevention of Dengue Fever. 
Includes 2 dosing visits and brief follow-up visits. 
Adults between the ages of 1 8-50. Earn up to $2030. 


For more information and to schedule a screening, 
leave your name, phone number and a good time to call back. 

656-0013 • UVMVTC@UVM.EDU • UVMVTC.ORG 



NtW IUU. 

NEW LOVE INTEREST? 


It's time to break the ice! 

See who's single in our trusted online 
community of 2000+ members. 

It's free to join and only 530/month to 
start conversations with Seven Days 
readers just like you! 

Visit dating.sevendaysvt.com 
and introduce yourself today. 
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CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ART CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL 

Watercolor. Drawing. Zentangle. 
Colored Pencil. Acrylics. Hand 

Calligraphy. Culinary arts: 

where you eat welll Dim Sum, 
Chicken Tikka. Indian Veggie. 
Vietnamese Pho. Szechuan. 

Thai. Turkish. Malaysian 
Penang. Middle Eastern. Greek 

Yogurt. Risotto, Fresh Berry Pie, 
Chocolate Sponge with Ganache, 


online. Senior discount. 200 


CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd., 
10 min. from Exit 12. Hinesburg. 
Info: 482-7194. cvuweb.cvuhs. 

JOURNEY TO THE SOUL In this 


PAINTING WORKSHOPS: 


WINE & WATERCOLOR: Curious 


6-9 p.m. Cost: $25/3-hour class 

terlals & 2 drinks. Location : ONE 

338-0028. oneartscollective® 


making with thoughtful writing 

with a healthy environment 

intuition. No prior art or writing 
21 8. 28 & Fob. 48.11 6:30-9 p.m. 





photograph. Waiting list. Apr. 11. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncltyarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


Apr. 18, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Instructor: 
com): Creating a colorful land- 

Gary Eckhart 


Students will work primarily on 


various finishing techniques 


Thu.. Jan. 29-Mar. 19. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Instructor: Chris Vaugh. Pair with 
Mixed Level Wheel. Option 3: 
Wed.. Apr. 1-May 20. 6-8:30 p.m. 

5280/person: 5252/BCA mem- 

BCA Clay Studio. Burlington. 
CLAY: HANDLES: The right han- 




on Wed., Jan. 28-Mar. 18. 1:30- 
4:30 p.m. Cost; $36 O/person; 
S324/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center. Burlington. 

DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR: 


Weekly on Mon.. Feb. 2-Mar. 16 
(no class Feb. 16). 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost $20S/person; S1B4.50/BCA 

DIY DESIGN: LEATHER CUFFS 
AND EARRINGS: J 


Ayers. Sun.. FeO. IS, 1:3 0-3 p.m. 
Cost $25/person; S22.50/BCA 

CLAY: MIXED LEVEL WHEEL 
THROWING: Mixed Level Wheel 

Apr. 2-May 21. 6-8:30 p.m. 
5280/person: S252/BCA mem- 

All glazes & firings incl. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. Burlington. 

CONTEMPORARY FIGURE 
PAINTING: Intermediate and 




28-Mar. 18. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost 
$224/person; S20I.60/BCA 

JEWELRY: INTRO TO JEWELRY: 


Tue.. Feb. 3-Mar. 17 (no class Mar. 
31. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $210/ 
person: $I89/BCA members. 

JEWELRY: STONE SETTING: 
BEYONO THE BASIC BEZEL: 




software skills. Bring a Mac- 


12. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $210/ 
person: STS9/BCA members. 

PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 






Thu.. Feb. 12,6-8 p.m. Cost: $28/ 
person: $2S ,20/BCA members. 

DRAWING: Learn a variety of 


Instructor: Dan Lovell. No experi- 

Feb. 4-Mar. 11. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost $170/person; S153/BCA 

i: BCA Center. 


PHOTO: MIXED LEVEL 


5295/person: S26S.S0/BCA 

PHOTO: PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
WINTER LANDSCAPE: Learn 

ered. Prerequisite: Digital SLR 
ence. Instructor Dan Lovell. Thu.. 

22. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost $180/ 
person; 5162/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. Burlington. 

PRINT: WOODBLOCK PRINTING 
WITH COLOR: This class will ex- 

The class will start with basic 

2-Mar. 16. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost $210/ 
person; 5189/BCA members. 


PRINT: PRINTMAKING: This 


Print Studio, 250 Main St, 

SCHOOL BREAK: LEGO 
ANIMATION: Create stop- 


person; $7 6.50/BCA members. 

SELLING YOUR WORK WITH 


10. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $26/ 
person: 22.SO/BCA members. 

SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 




ence necessary. Weekly on Thu.. 
5280/person; 5252/BCA mem- 
250 Main St. Burlington. 

SOCIAL MEDIA MARKETING FOR 
ARTISTS: Do you fear Facebook? 

heck people are talking about 

Hale. Tue., Feb. 24, 6:30-8:30 
p.m. Cost: 525/person; $22. SO/ 

YOUTH: PAINTING: Spend an 

Kim Desjardins. Ages 6-12. Sat, 
Feb. 7. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person; 522.SO/BCA members. 


st 5210/person: $189/ 



classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


BURLINGTON CITY ARTS « P.59 


PERSONAL FINANCIAL 
EMPOWERMENT: Find hope end 


on Toe. Feb. 3- Mar. 17. 6-9 p.m. 
Cost: $250/7-week course, incl. 

7 338, gpokal o® 

WOMEN'S SMALL BUSINESS 
PROGRAM: Ready to start 

the famous 15-week Start 

your peers. Join the 1500-mem- 




discount. ZOO offerings for all 

V CVU High School, 


Gwen Poka/o, 646-7 338. 
wsbp.org. 

computers 

COMPUTER CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Computer & Internet 



MS Excel Basics. Excel Up: The 


BEGINNING STILL LIFE: 




culinary 




Lifestyle Marketplace. 180 Flynn 

CRAFT CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: Pottery. 

3-Bag Sewing, Pillows, Needle 

for all ages. Location: CVU High 


6 -8:30 p.m. Cost: S35/person. 
Location: CVU High School, 
369 CVU Rd., 10 min. from Exit 
12, Hlnesburg. Info: 483-7194. 



tention. For adults with little or 

& Feb 7. 1:30-3 p.m. Cost: $15/ 
person or $ 26/2 people (friends 

Champlain Club, 20 Crowley St.. 
399-8934, elizabethmseyler ® 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

walk-in classes. Wednesdays, 




OSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE CAKE W/ 
CHOCOLATE GANACHE: Learn 


p.m. Cost: $10/l-hour class, 

Lo cation: North End Studios, 294 

Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204, 


LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 




drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURUNGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drum- 

Wed.. 7-8:20 p.m. Djembes are 


& Capitol City Grange, 208 Flynn 
Ave.. suite 3G. & 6612 Route 12. 

999-4255. classes&burllngton- 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Come study 


Tue., 5:30-6:20 p.m. Accelerated 

Wed., 5:30-6:50 p.m. Kids and 


Space. 208 Flynn Ave., suite 
3G. Burlington. Info: 999-4255, 

TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
MONTPELIER: Learn Taiko in 

class, 5:30-6:50 p.m.. $72/4 

Parents' Taiko class. 4:30-5:20 
p.m., $48/4 weeks; $90/parent 


Club. 20 Crowley St, Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance, 598-6757. 

TANGOFLOW! WEEKLY CLASS 

at North End Studio A! Taught 

1. 7:15-8:15 p.m. Cost: $15/ 


empowerment 

EMPOWERMENT CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 

Walking. Talks on: Lake Ice. 
Wildlife Rehab. Lake Champlain. 

Cat Behavior. Reiki. Herbals, 
Body Butters, Herbal Facial. 

CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
10 min. from Exit 12 Hlnesburg. 

MAKING YOUR KITBAG 
WORKSHOP: In Aion. Jung 


Otter Creek Yoga. Marble Works, 
735-3770. info® 

flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


FIND YOUR VOICE! SOLO VOCAL 
TECHNIQUE: Oo you dream of the 


the hole backward. Identify what 


55 Clover La.. Waterbury. Info: 
Sue. 244-7909. 


FELDENKRAIS METHOD: 

2015! The Feldenkrais-Method, a 


Jan. 24-Apr. 18. 10:15 a.m.- 12:15 
p.m. (no class Feb. 21 or 28, Mar. 
21 or Ape 11). Cost $225/9-week 

for the Performing Arts, 153 Main 
St.. Burlington. Info: 652-4548. 

TECHNIQUE AND 
IMPROVISATION: This class 

life to a new level. Instructor: 
Susan Palmer. Adults & teens: 


p.m. Cost $!25/6-weefc session. 

Performing Arts, 153 Main St. 
Burlington. Info: 652-4548. 


gardening 





Cost: SIZ.50/perso/i. Location: 

STONE WALL WORKSHOP: 

or 21, 8:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Cost: 
Red Wagon Plants, 2408 

Info: Queen City Soil 8, Stone. 
Charley MacMartin. 318-2411 


healing arts 

RELEASING GRIEF: Shoring our 


Herbal Studies . G 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

Herbs 2015. a unique expert- 


26. May 23-24. Jun. 27-28, Jul. 

Oct. 24-25 and Nov. 7-8. 2015. 
Tuition $1,750. VSAC non-degree 

Herbs School. Woodbury. Info: 




language 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


Jan. 29. Feb. S, 12. 19 & 26. & Mar. 
5, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost $300/ 

860-6203, jkristel6Whotmall. 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 
WORKSHOPS: Winter Wellness 
with Shona Richter MacDougall: 

Juliette Abigail Carr. Old Ways 
$17. Luxuriously Healthy Hair: 


in Waterbury Center, Waterbury 

LANGUAGE CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: French: 4 levels, 




CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 


Integrative Herbalism. 252 Main 
224-7100, info@vtberbcenter.org, 

VERMONT SCHOOL OF HERBAL 
STUDIES: Foundations of 

2015 offers plant identifica- 

Apr. to Oct. Cost; $B25/person. 


noon. Cost: $270/person; incl. 
Cultural Center. 125 College St. 
Demir. 646-400-8010. info© 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


builds and helps to instill 




Degree Black Belt, Brazilian Jiu- 




Jiu-Jltsu, 55 Leroy Rd.. Willlston. 
Info: 660-4072, juliot&bjjusa. 


INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: This 


TURKISH LANGUAGE CLASSES: 




MAKE 2015 MORE MINDFUL!: 


Fri. 12:15-1 p.m. Daylong retreats 


Studio. 88 King St. suite 101. 
735-2265. nina@ninaiarosa.com, 

photography 

CAMERA CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Photoshop Basics, 

DSLR Foundations, Digital 

CVU High School, 369 CVU Rd.. 


pregnancy/ 

childbirth 

PRENATAL METHOD STUDIO: 


8:45 a.m. Cost: $30/haif-day 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 




St. suite 236, at the Chace Mill, 


$130/class card. $5-70/commu- 
Yoga, 20 Kllbum St. Burlington. 


Fournier, 865-2600-2, infc 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake 5tyle is a 

strength, flexibility, vitality. 

Tai Chi Institute. 100 Church 
5t„ Burlington. Info: 864-7902. 


well-being 


BODY AND MIND CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Core Strength. Weight 


printmaking 

TOUCH DRAWING: A WINDOW 

TO OUR SOUL: In this workshop. 

to the soul. Jan. 31 & Feb. 7 & 

sion or $145 for all 3. Location: 
SEABA, 404 Pine St. Burlington. 
Info: Journey Works. 860-6203. 

spirituality 

JOURNEY TO WHOLENESS: 


ages. Location: CVU High School. 
1 2 Hinesburg. Info: 482-7194. 

yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 


ence. Get hot; 2-for-I offer. $15. 




HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

new beginners' courses include 




or $130/10-class card. $12/ 
$ 100 / 10 -class punch card. 


Info: 497-0136 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


class; S120/10-class card: $730/ 

YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 

w/ Heidi. Mon., 10:30-11:45 a.m. 

Maria Sirois. Feb, 6 & 7; Chakra 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


r o: 985-0090. yogarootsvt. 



S wirling, whirling and hypnotically lush, the 
music of the Besnard Lakes beckons listeners 
to be swept away into an ocean of sound and 
promises to sonically smash them against the 
most knifelike of rocks. Trancelike yet jagged, the band’s 
sound echoes those of “shoegaze" bands like My Bloody 
Valentine and Ride, but distinguishes itself with rich 
textures and even a little levity. 

Jace Lasek, who cofounded the Besnard Lakes with 
his wife, Olga Goreas, in 2003, has no quibbles with 
the shoegaze moniker, but he eagerly identifies several 
other, more unexpected influences on his band’s sound. 
Lasek even credits one Prince Rogers Nelson as a vocal 
influence. (For laypeople, thaf d be the artist currently 
known as Prince.) 

s The Besnard Lakes bring their big, luscious sound to 

g the jungle gym of Winooski’s Monkey House on Tuesday, 
S January 27, the last stop on a six-date mini-tour of the 
> Northeast. After some difficult telephonic negotiations 
§ with Bell Canada, the amiable Lasek managed to speak 
j» with Seven Days from the band’s home base of Montreal 

SEVEN DAYS: The Besnard Lakes' sound is pretty 
expansive. How do you think it’ll play in a small 
“2 venue like the Monkey House? 

“ JACE LASEK: Almost all musicians will say that it's fun 
9 to play small venues, for the intimacy. Not all of the time, 
p but a lot of the time, we have our best shows in small 
5 venues. Since we do have such a big sound, the sound fills 
the whole room much more easily. You can kind of be 
encompassed. 

< SD: I know what you mean. I once saw the Brian 
z Jonestown Massacre play in some kid's basement. 

S JL: Everybody's got a story like that! I grew up in 
the western part of Canada in a city called Regina [in 
Saskatchewan], We never really had any bands come out 
there except for hardcore bands and pop-punk bands 
from California, every once in while. So my story is that, 
when I was 15, 1 saw Green Day in a shitty little club in 
Regina. That's my stupid claim to small-show fame. My 
D5 wife saw Nirvana in a small club during the Bleach tour. 


SD: When I lived in Minneapolis, a friend of mine 
would sometimes go to the legendary "after- 
concerts" at Prince's Paisley Park Studios. I nevei 
the pleasure. 

JL: He’s doing them again! Apparently, if you subscribe 
to Prince’s Twitter feed, every now and then he'll say 
“There's a show tonight. Come to Paisley Park." It’s first- 
come, first-served and costs, like, 
will just walk through the crowd. 

I’m very jealous of the people of 
Minneapolis. 


SD: From your music, listeners 
might not expect you to admire 
Prince so much. Might he be a 
kind of hidden influence? 

JL: I think about this sometimes. 

When I was young, I would sing 
along to Prince records all the time. And I almost feel 
like I was training my voice to sing high like his. When I 


SD: I've been listening to your most recent album. 
Until in Excess, Imperceptible UFO, and it sounds 
loose and dreamy but also exceptionally coherent. 

JL: That album was our first conscious effort to take 
more care in recording. A lot of the time, we were 
bad haphazard in the way we doing things. Because I own the 
studio, I can actually be in here trying to get good sounds 
for weeks on end. So we kind of made a rule: Once we get 
a sound, who cares? Because I want to hear it in a song 
more than anything else. But UFO was more thought out. 

least spend five 
: if we could make it 
better. We’d never really worked 
that way before, so, in that sense, 
it's a denser, more carefully 
textured album. 


WHEN METAL DECIDED 


JACE LASEK, THE BESNARD LAKES 


SD: What can you tell me about 
the next record? 

JL: It’s raw! Besnard is never 
super-raw, but this one is 

definitely not as carefully textured as UFO was. We did a 
lot of writing outside of the studio, and we’re finding that 


started writing songs and singing, it never seemed natural a lot of the tracks we had recorded really oddly - and 


to sing in falsetto, because he did it. And if he does 
it, it’s fucking totally cool. But then, being from Regina, 
all these guys thought it was ridiculous that I would sing 
like that. But when I got to Montreal and started homing 
in on what I was doing, you know what? I realized I 
was actually comfortable singing that way. So I'm gonna 
credit him indirectly — or maybe even directly — for that. 

SD: I hear traces of stoner metal in your stuff, too. 

JL: Yes! I love Sleep, and I really love OM, which is the 
oflshoot band started by Sleep’s bass player. As much 
as I'm a Prince fan, I’m also a metal fan. Slayer is one of 
my all-time favorite bands, and I love Iron Maiden and 
obviously Black Sabbath. And all that doomy stuff, like 
Sunn O))). When metal decided it could be psychedelic, 
that really lit a fire for me. 

The band opening for us, USA Out of Vietnam, is a 
doomy-type band. Very slow songs that are really, really 
long. Sort of like this exaltive doom. 


' could even say “really poorly” — are turning ot 
little gems. So we’re keeping them and integrating them 
into the album. 

SD: You guys do take your time between records. 

JL: This time, there’s been a shorter turnaround time 
making the album, but as far as the release is concerned, 
we’re still looking at three years per album. Labels take a 
while to build albums up. Once it gets delivered — we’re 
hoping around March — we’re still gonna be sitting at a 
six-month turnaround, at least, before it comes out. My 
plan was always to make records more quickly, but I also 
don’t ever want to compromise what we’re doing. So 
if we’re not feeling it, we’re not gonna do it. It’s an odd 
world, this world of musicians. © 


INFO I 




Not Dead Yet 

There was big, big news for j am fans, 
local and beyond, last week. If you 
missed it, congrats on waking up from 
the coma you must have been in until 

Anyhoo, the four surviving members 
of the grateful deao — aka the Core 
Four — announced that they will 
reunite for what will very likely be the 
band’s final performances ever. The 
shows, collectively dubbed “Fare Thee 
Well” after a line in the Dead classic 
“Brokedown Palace,” will take place at 
Soldier Field in Chicago from July 3 to 
5. These come almost 20 years to the 
day after the Dead’s final performance 
with guitarist jerry garcia on July 9, 
1995, also at Soldier Field. Garcia died 
exactly one month later, on August 9, 
1995. 

By itself, a final Dead reunion is 
monumental news, even historic. What 


makes the announcement even grander 
is how the band plans to deal with the 
absence of its most iconic member. 

Two words: hologram Jerry. 

OK, fine. I’m kidding. (And props 
to our old pal mia "the Club Goddess” 
sladyk for beating me to that joke on 
Facebook last week. Great gingers 
think alike.) The real solution, and 
the local hook, is that phish icon — 
and fellow ginger — trey anastasio 
will stand in for Captain Trips. (That 
sound you’re hearing is the collective 
“Duuuuuuuuuuuuuuude!” exhaling 
from the giddy local jam community.) 

This might surprise longtime readers 
familiar with my distaste for seaphood, 
but I think this is patently fucking 
amazing. 

^mfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


Phish fans, in particular, have long 
bristled at the Dead and Phish being 
lumped together under one tie-dyed 
umbrella. And they have a point. The 
two bands share little in common, 
musically, aside from a predilection 
for heady improvisation. Those who 
dismiss them as two sides of the same 
musical dime (bag) display a willful 
ignorance toward both bands. (I 
confess I’ve probably been guilty of that 
transgression at certain points over the 

Of course, what inextricably links the 
two bands is the cultural phenomenon 
both became. For many, following 
either band transcended mere fandom 
and became a lifestyle choice. That’s a 
sociological condition Phish inherited 
from the Dead. You could argue Phish 
wouldn’t be Phish without the cultural 
framework the Dead and their fans 
created. To invite Trey to close the 
final chapter of the Dead's career is an 
acknowledgment of that shared lineage 
and, in some ways, a belated passing of 
the torch. And that's pretty cool. 

It’s also worth noting that there 
is really no obvious heir apparent to 
Phish. Granted, even after 30-plus years, 
the band shows no signs of slowing 
down anytime soon. But someday they, 
too, will play their final pharewell. Who 
picks up the jam-band mantle or when 
is anyone's guess. It’s possible, or even 
likely, that no one does, which places 
even more historical importance on the 
Dead-Trey union. 

Also interesting (albeit maybe only 
to me): Keyboardist bruce hornsby, 
who played with the Dead a bunch in 
the 1980s and '90s, will be on hand in 
Chicago — as will ratdog’s jeff chimenti, 
BTW. I mention that only because it's 
a chance to bring up one of my favorite 
random rock-star anecdotes. 

Hornsby is tight with Windham 
Hill Records founder and reluctant 
New-Age-music paragon will ackerman, 
whom I wrote about last year. The two 
used to play pickup basketball together 
and, apparently, Hornsby is a capital-b 
Bailer. 

“You always wanted him on your 
team in pickup games,” Ackerman 
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chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: J. 


barre/montpelier 


stowe/smuggs area 


Born on the Bayou Led by Walter Parks, lead guitarist for the late, great Richie Havens, swamp 
cabbage are an unusual musical mongrel. Aptly describing themselves as "fatback blues and trailer park funk,” the trio 
creates hairy, muscular riffage that recalls classic southern rock. But it is underscored by an intellectual musicality 
more common to jazz and classical, and coupled with a wry, bluesy, often hilarious lyrical sensibility. Catch them at 
Nectar’s in Burlington this Friday, January 23, with local rockers swillbillie. 


(folk). 7:30 p.m„ donation. 



middlebury area 

CITY LIMITS: Trivia Night, 7 p.m. 


WED. 21 

burlington 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 





chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Zentauri. 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



CHARLIE-0 S WORLD FAMOUS: 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

Trivia Night, 7 p.m.. free. 


THU. 22 

burlington 

BENTO: Classics Vinyl Clash 


middlebury area club metronome: Electrode 

51 MAIN AT THE BRIDGE: Blues Ent - Presents Into the Deep Em 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 
Night 7 p.m.. free. 

THE STAGE: Open Mic, 6 p.m.. 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half 
& Half Comedy (standup). 8 





PIZZA BARRIO: Laura Meyer 

outside Vermont (singer-songwriter). 6:30 p.m, 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m, free - 

free. RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 


rutland area 

PICKLE BARREL NIGHTCLUB: 



northeast kingdom 

outside Vermont 


FRI.23 


burlington 



BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: 

CLUB METRONOME: Back to the 


FINNIGAN'S PUB: DJ Jon Demus 



ZEN LOUNGE: Salsa Night with 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Acoustic 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Wild Child, Pearl and 



JAMES MOORE TAVERN: 80s 
Night. 8 p.m, free. 

JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: Lisa 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 


CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 



POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): 

SWEET MELISSA'S: Honky Tonk 



WHAMMY BAR: Colin McCaffrey 

stowe/smuggs area 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


s@und bites 


told me of Hornsby’s b-ball prowess. 
“Otherwise he was gonna reverse dunk 

Jam on, indeed. 

Gotcha Covered 

Even in the age of Obamacare and 
whatever the hell it is we’re doing, or 
not doing, about health care in Vermont, 
ensuring that musicians are properly 
insured is an uphill battle. That's 
hardly news. For a variety of reasons — 
inconsistent to nonexistent incomes, the 
fact that many working musicians are 
young and feel they don't need health 
insurance, etc. — musicians have long 
been a decidedly underinsured segment 
of the population. And that’s a recipe for 
tragedy. 

A famous recent example is late big 
stah front man alex chilton. Chilton died 
of a heart attack in 2010. Even though 
he’d reported ominous symptoms to 
friends and family in the weeks prior 
to his death, he never sought medical 
attention. Why? Because he had no 
health insurance. 

While it’s impossible to say for 
certain that Chilton would be alive 
today if he’d had insurance and 
thus more freedom to seek help, it’s 
reasonable to wonder if easier access 
to preventative care might have saved 
his life. To bring the point closer to 
home, when andy williams — aka dj 
a-dog — was diagnosed with leukemia 
in 2012, he was woefully underinsured. 

I can’t speculate on whether more 
comprehensive coverage would have 
made a difference in Williams' case — 
he passed away in late 2013. But it's safe 



to say better i 
wouldn't have hurt. Also, 
we miss ya, Andy. 

The point is, this stuff 
is important. Fortunately, 
access to health insurance 
has never been easier. 

The trick, especially 
where musicians are 
concerned — for all their 
other talents, artists tend 
not to be great at logistical 
minutiae — is educating 
people on how it works. I 
won’t pretend to have the 
facility to do that — see 
the opening line of this 
segment. But I can point 
you toward people who 


On Wednesday, January 28, at 
the Community Health Centers of 
Burlington, MusiCares will present 
its Every Artist Insured! workshop. 

For the uninitiated, MusicCares is an 
organization founded by the Recording 
Academy — those are the people who 
bring you the Grammy Awards, BTW 

— to serve as “a safety net of critical 
assistance for music people in times of 
need.” In this case, that means helping 
musicians navigate the ins and outs of 
getting health insurance. 

MusicCares reps will discuss 
topics ranging from the cost of health 
insurance to whether you might be 
eligible for subsidies to just about 
anything else you’d want to know. 

Oh, and it’s free. For more info, visit 
grammy.org. 

Going Home With 
Fattie B 

Last but not least. I've been meaning to 
pass this tidbit along for a few weeks 
now. Just before Christmas, local DJ 

FATTIE B — aka KYLE THOMPSON — gave 

locals a generous gift: a series of 
mixtapes made by other local DJs called 
“Back 2 My Place." 

The concept was to give fans a 
glimpse at what DJs listen to as they 
unwind after a long night catering to 
the tastes of total strangers. It's no 
surprise that mixtapes curated by the 
likes of luis calderin, zack Johnson, 
jahson, rekkon and cre8 — to name a few 

— would make for required listening. 
What is surprising is the wide array of 
personal tastes on display. 



For example, raise your hand if you 
would have guessed a club DJ like 
mashtodon would chill to cuts by the 

STEVE MILLER BAND, BAD COMPANY and PHIL 

collins. Or that veteran house D J tricky 
pat has such an affinity for air and herbie 
Hancock. Or that big dog’s taste in reggae 
is rivaled only by his taste in classic 
soul. Or that craig mitchell reeeeally 
likes prince. 

OK, fine. No one is surprised by that 
last one. But as these 15 mixes once 
again demonstrate, DJs, regardless 
of their chosen styles, are among the 
most deeply knowledgeable music fans 
on the planet — it’s something of an 
occupational requirement. So a chance 
to peek at the personal stacks of some of 
the area’s finest is quite the gift indeed. 

You can check out the whole series, 
for free, at mixcrate.com/fbee. And I 
highly recommend that you do. Also, 
look for another installment of the 
series later in the year. © 


Listening In 
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FEEL GOOD FRIDAY 11 P 1121 + 
v, 5 t D JAY BARON & DAVE VILLA 
Sa.124 COMEDY unti REGI BRITTAIN 8PM 
DJATAK& GUESTS m 
Tuesdays KILLED IT! KARAOKE I 


165 CHURCH ST, BTV • 802-399-2645 



SUNDAY FEBRUARY 15 

id EVENING WITH CHRIS ROBINSON 
BROTHERHOOD 


JUST ANNOUNCED 

FEBRUARY 21 DANK SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN 
FEBRUARY 27: TAUK V// SOULE MONDE D0U3LE BILL 
FEBRUARY 28: BLUES FOR BREAKFAST 
MARCH I ): LUCIANO 








music 


CLUB DATES = 


RIMROCK'S MOUNTAIN 



middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Bob 



rutland area 

PICKLE BARREL NIGHTCLUB: 

champlain 

islands/northwest 


BAYSIDE PAVILION: Cooie 



northeast kingdom 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Squid Parade 
MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: 



SAT.24 

§ burlington 

§ BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: 




Brothers From Other Mothers Though their stated 

influences include the likes of the Avett Brothers, the Punch Brothers and the Wood 
Brothers, Glens Falls, N.Y., duo the wonderbeards ain't related. For proof, witness their 
recently released debut record, We’re Not Brothers. Though they don’t share DNA, they 
do share some commonalities with those aforementioned family acts, most notably 
sticky pop hooks couched in a dusty Americana aesthetic. Also, beards. They’re at the 
Skinny Pancake in Burlington on Saturday, January 24. 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): The 

chittenden county 









mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

SLIDE BROOK LODGE & TAVERN: 


THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & 

middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Face Off 



rutland area 

PICKLE BARREL NIGHTCLUB: 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: The 





outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Tar Iguana (rock). 


SUN. 25 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Sundae 


FRANNY O’S: Kyle Stevens' 





GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


REVIEW this 


Keiti Botula, 
Wider Net 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 



Vermont native Keiti Botula has moved 
to New York City to pursue more fertile 
music grounds, but her work still evokes 
the whimsical and sprightly soundscape 
of the Green Mountain State Her debut 
six-track EP, Wider Net, introduces a 
capable artist intent on doing things her 
way. Botula wrote, recorded, produced 
and mixed the EP herself, singing and 
playing all of the instruments — except 
for a snippet of hi-hat cymbal. 



Josh Brooks, 

Tall Tales 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

It takes a lot of practice to make 
something simple seem amazing. 
Veteran Vergennes singer, songwriter 
and journeyman collaborator Josh 
Brooks has delivered precisely that 
with his sixth solo effort, Tall Tales. The 
record is composed entirely of single 
takes into a single microphone, crafted 
at an undisclosed location that Brooks 
refers to as Edge-of-the-Bed Studios. 
It’s the kind of stark-naked approach 
that Alan Lomax pioneered and T Bone 
Burnett still approves of. The results 
are a million miles from “mountain 
music" or Americana pastiche, though. 

Brooks is a polished diamond of 
a songwriter with a language all his 
own. His writing and performance are 


Botula's recognizable sound fits 
comfortably in the female singer- 
songwriter genre. The twangy acoustic 
opener “Riptide" reveals instrumental 
influences of female folk duo First Aid 
Kit, while the anxious, tambourine- 
driven “Tug of War” recalls Victoria 
Bergsman (Taken By Trees). Botula's 
sound is not entirely derivative, but it 
certainly owes much to the likes of Cat 
Power, Feist and Ingrid Michaelson. 

Botula especially follows in Feist's 
high-pitched vocal footsteps on the 
buoyant “Candy." This slightly sexy 
track is all romance, with lines such as 
“You bleed straight through my soul 
/ sharp color through the paper of a 
snow cone” and “Your sugar in your 
speech / warm words I can almost taste 
for weeks / 1 need a fix/ I'm in rough 
shape.” So keep this one in mind for 
your Valentine's Day plans. 

“Sweet of” is a hushed, airy number, 
with waif vocals and brooding lyrics 
such as “Baby, you intoxicate me sip by 
sip / Syrup with an aftertaste of arsenic 
/ 1 hate how much I enjoy it.” The 
next song, “Summer Flowers” is largely 
forgettable. Its chipper vibe and simple 


inseparable, a pitch-perfect, honest 
blend of bruised wisdom and stubborn 
hope. Brooks is also wickedly smart 
and ambitiously referential, but even 
this gets played down, anchored into 
relatable details and unfolded through 
the stories themselves. Ultimately, that 
is what makes Tall Tales such a great 
work: Everything here exists to serve 
The Story. 

On the guitar, Brooks is little 
different. His approach is deceptively 
simple, a transparent accompaniment 
that can open up and dominate the 
room when it needs to. Considering 
how simply these sessions were 
recorded, the tonal range is all the more 
remarkable, as Brooks carefully sculpts 
the dynamics and bite of his acoustic 
guitar to suit the song itself. The 
mastering work of Ryan Power deserves 
a special mention for carving out subtle 
but distinct spaces that allow all nine 
songs here to really shine. 

Brooks’ most impressive asset 
might be his voice — a clear, cutting 
instrument with a timeless sound. 

He's got a patient delivery that can 
make any line compelling, and shows 
off a powerful range on Tall Tales, 
despite the humble appearances. The 


guitar strumming doesn’t distinguish 
Botula from the generic, sugary-sweet 
sound that defines much radio-friendly 
indie-pop. 

The closing title track, “Wider 
Net," wraps things up with a pang 
of melancholy. Botula sings of love 
unrequited, or at least unfulfilled. 

“Once you cast a wider net / You call 
yourself a fisherman / You walk the 
docks afraid to wet your feet,” she sings. 
Then, “Once you cast a wider net / 

And lifted me from my loneliness / You 
could make a living fishing for women 
in this sea / But I wish this fish could 
be all that you need.” It’s a humble and 
relatable tune that ties the EP’s themes 

While she displays enough whimsy 
to please the singer-songwriter crowd, 
Keiti Botula likely needs more edge 
to compel the indie-pop lovers to tap 
their feet. Still, Wider Net is a promising 
introduction from a talented newcomer. 

Keiti Botula's Wider Net is available 
for download at cdbaby.com and on 

LIZ CANTRELL 



sharpest contrasts on the album are 
the hauntingly understated “Queen for 
a Day,” delivered in a hoarse whisper 
that resonates like a church organ, and 
the straightforward folk of “Handsome 
Boy.” On the latter, Brooks belts out 
some startlingly good melodic hooks 
and unveils a catchy foot-stomper. 
These two cuts almost don't sound like 
they’re from same person, yet they both 
fit nicely into the same short album. 

With Tall Tales, Josh Brooks is 
expanding an already impressive, 
and diverse, catalog of albums and 
side projects worth exploring. The 
recording’s carefully honed stories 
command attention and reward close 
listening. Embedded, as he puts it, 
as “a father, teacher and songwriter,” 
this compulsively creative and prolific 
musician is evolving into something 
of a state treasure. Fortunately, we 
are assured that a second installment 
“shouldn’t be too far behind.” 

Josh Brooks will celebrate the 
release of Tall Tales with a performance 
at the Bixby Memorial Library in 
Vergennes on Saturday, January 24. 

Tall Tales is available at joshbrooks. 
bandcamp.com. 

JUSTIN BOLAND 


Chris Smither 

returning for his 
18th year! 



Tickets at Main Street Stationery and by moil. 

After Dark Music Series 

P.O. Box 684, Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802)388-0216 
e-mail: aftdark@sover.net 
www.afterdarkmusicseries.com 
Middlebury's Town Hall Theater 



THURSDAY FEB 12th 

TWIDDLE 


THURSDAY FEB 19th 

GEORGE 

CLINTON 

AND PARLIAMENT 

FUNKADELIC 


SUNDAY FEB 22nd 

FRANKIE 

BALLARD 


THURSDAY MARCH 12th 

'MACHINE 


FREE SHUTTLE SERVICE: 

Barrel rideR © 

422-RIDE 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


1741 KILLINGTON ROAD, KILLINGTON VT 
•02-422-3035 










All Grownsed Up The Runaround, the latest record from Austin indie pop outfit wild child, is touted as the band’s most mature to date. That's in part due to the 
involvement of acclaimed songwriter Ben Kweller, who produced the album and helped the band focus its previously scattered energy. The result is a more sophisticated sound, 
highlighted by intricate instrumental and vocal arrangements. Still, the band's bright-eyed, whimsical appeal remains intact, suggesting that while they might be grown up, they’ll 
never get old. Wild Child drop by the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burlington on Friday, January 23, with Brooklyn's pearl and the beard. 



OLDE NORTHENDER PUB: Open 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Btuegrass 



Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 
HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 


stowe/smuggs area 



northeast kingdom 



MON. 26 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 


JUNIPER: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. 



RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 




THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Kldz Music with 


chittenden county 


stowe/smuggs area 


TUE.27 

burlington. 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 



FRANNY O'S: Citizen Bare (rock). 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 




RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 




chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUNO BALLROOM: 


$22/24/40. AA. 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: WW 


Night 7 p.m., free. 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 


rH SIDE TAVERN: 0| 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Open Mic 
Spotlight 5 pjn, free. 


stowe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke with 



WED. 28 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 



barre/montpelier 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 






stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 


middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night 


northeast kingdom 


THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m.. free. 



outside Vermont 






Ski? HEAT f|H 


Keeping Vermonters Warm 


VSECU 


Ski for Heat is a statewide fundraiser to help all Vermonters stay warn; 
this Winter. Proceeds benefit your local Community Action Program, 
providing home heating assistance for families in need throughout 
Vermont. Register and start fundraising for your chance to win a 2-day s 
and stay package at Stowe. 

To participate or learn more go to Skiforheat.org 
Look for the Ski for Heat folks at all of the Point’s Apres Ski & Ride 
parties every Friday through March. 

Visit pointfm.com for a schedule of The Point's apres ski parties 


a-- 1 GREAT-BIG 
VERMONT A 


•*// rideX^'' 


BCA 

CENTER 


Exhibition features the work oh Gretchen Bender, 
Oara Blrnbaum, James Casebere, Sarah Charlesworth, 
Nancy Dwyer, Jack Goldstein, Louise Lawler, 

Robert Longo, Allan McCollum, Cindy Sherman, 
and Laurie Simmons. 


JANUARY 30 - 
APRIL 4, 2015 

Opening Reception: 
Friday, January 30. 5-8pm 




art 


Hooked on Fiber 

"Fibrations!,"the Great Hall, Springfield 



tt ibrationsk New England 

Fiber Art and Mixed-Media 
Invitational Exhibition” 
I brings works from 15 artists 
to the Great Hall in Springfield. For this 
show — the fifth since its inception in 
2012 — the venue extends its reach to 
artists from around New England. The 
diverse show puts talented Vermont 
artists head-to-head (and bobbin-to- 
thimble) with some stiff competition, 
and they meet it handily. Great Hall co- 
ordinator Nina Jamison, Susan Damone 
Balch and Lynn Barrett selected the art- 

For centuries, fiber arts were the 
province of homemakers who used them 
to create utilitarian objects, often with 
exceptional craftsmanship. The pains- 
taking, labor-intensive endeavors were 
considered “women’s work” and thus 
dismissed as an art form. 

Post-World War II, curators coined 
the phrase "fiber arts,” and the 1960s 
and 70s ushered in a revolution for the 
medium. Artists expanded from weaving 
to coiling, knotting, lashing, plaiting and 
myriad other techniques. They explored 
the qualities of new materials and tested 
them on nonrepresentational forms, 
as well as figurative, representational 
and fantasy forms in two and three 
dimensions. 

The women's movement embraced 
fiber arts, honoring their connection 
with textiles from the Middle Ages 
through the Industrial Revolution. 
Contemporary artists have further rein- 
vigorated the medium. That women still 
rank among the most prominent fiber 
artists is reflected in “Fibrations!” — all 
those represented here are female. 

Viewers of this exhibit will find some 
of the most exceptional pieces clustered 
together. Two dominate an end wall. 
“Tall Trees" (109 by 89.5 inches; recycled, 
hand-dyed wool hand-hooked on linen) 
by Liz Alpert Fay of Sandy Hook, Conn., 
consists of four flat, abstract verticals. 
Despite bearing only a fleeting resem- 
blance to trees, Fay’s constructions leave 
no doubt about what they represent. Her 
artist statement says, “Just like people, 
some trees stand out in a crowd more 
than others.” She’s got that right. Her 
exacting work undulates in rich colors 
on the walL 


Nearby, as if it were a woodsy 
companion, stands Susan Perrine’s 
“Contrapposto III.” She wove fresh-cut 
ash, maple and birch saplings together 
to create a 5-by-5-by-S-foot twig struc- 
ture. “Circular huts, large enough for 
two, provide a quiet spot for a tete-a-tete 


or become lively play spaces," the Maine 
artist writes in her statement. 

Perrine’s inventiveness with materi- 
als emanates from “Book Jacket” (14 by 
60 by 3 inches; recycled, cut books). The 
piece is hung high enough to look like 
a giant Mothra clinging to the wall, but 


viewers can see that children’s board- 
books were cut and stitched together to 
create this uniquely wearable work. 

On an adjacent wall, quilter Susan 
Damone Balch of Reading beautifully 
deploys modern techniques to inter- 
pret a traditional 
design from an 
antique Navajo rug. 

Her aptly named 
“Eye Dazzler” is a 
112-by-84-inch wall hanging, machine 
pieced and quilted with variegated 
cotton thread. This, along with Balch’s 
two other wall hangings, is mesmerizing. 

Some works here tell stories or oth- 
erwise express the human condition, 
such as Christine Fries' 66-by-80-inch 
wall hanging “Miranda: The Tempest.” 
A scene from Shakespeare is the subject 
of her adaptation of J.W. Waterhouse’s 
painting “Miranda — The Tempest.” 
Fries used machine and hand applique, 
machine embroidery, layered tulle, and 
fabric paint to achieve her stunning ef- 
fects. In her statement, Fries says she 
admires the English pre-Raphaelite 
painters. She evidences that devotion by 
investingher workwithnuances, making 
numerous fabric folds in Miranda’s 
dress and stitching each strand of hair to 
emphasize the direction of strong winds. 
Waterhouse and the Bard himself would 
surely have been impressed. 

Using photo transfers, New 
Hampshire artist Tafi Brown created 
“Alstead Flood: Mashed, Gnashed, 
Rolled and Rumbled,” a 53.5-by-52-inch 
hanging quilt. Her powerful, photo- 
graphic images report the story of the 
catastrophic 2005 flooding that took 
lives and devastated her town. Repeating 
images of a corrugated culvert create a 
design that also shows how raging flood- 
waters destroyed it. 

Wen Redmond, also from New 
Hampshire, evokes personal narrative 
by merging photography, collage and 
surface design to create digital fiber col- 
lage. “Trees Seen, Forest Remembered” 
(24 by 33 inches) and “Coming Back” (28 
by 24 inches) incorporate images of her 
favorite trees and fleeting bits of text. 
The blended techniques and layers of 
fabric create a muted reminiscence. 

Burlington artist Marilyn Gillis says 
she makes art as a visual record of her 





ART SHOWS 


life. Using hand dyeing, painting, draw- 
ing and quilted fabric and paper, she 
takes us along on her journey. An ab- 
straction of birch trees guides us to fleet- 
ing images of summer cabins on quilted 
cotton fabric in “Adirondack Cabins" 
(42 by 27 inches). More powerfully, 
the repeating images and variations of 
“25 Sunsets” (51 inches square; quilted 
synthetic fabric and paper) stand like 
a testament to favorite and bittersweet 
memories, enumerated in sunsets. 



Like Fries, Kate Themel of 
Connecticut adapts a famous painting 
into a wall hanging; Gustav Klimt’s “The 
Kiss” is the subject of her 63-by-43-inch 
“Ode to a Kiss.” With batik cotton, me- 
tallic fabrics and glass beads, it conveys 
a rich, lustrous portrayal of two people 
in a deep embrace. Themel’s painterly 
“Blood Iris” (46 by 33 inches) is cut and 
layered using raw-edge applique and 
quilted using hand-guided machine 
stitching. Themel's creativity is stunning. 

With the pull of a thread, a hook 
snagging wool or a needle puncturing 
fabric, these highly accomplished fiber 
artists transform their soft medium into 
artful abstractions and deep narratives. 

MEG BRAZILL 


INFO 

“Fibrations!: New England Fiber Art and 
Mixed-Media Invitational Exhibition ' through 
March 27 at the Great Hall. Springfield. 
885-3061.facebook.com/greathallspringfield 


NEW THIS WEEK 


0 SALLY LINDER: 'Within the Circle,' paintings 

Wednesday. January 28, 5-7 p.m. January 28-March 




Pictures 1972-1990," featuring evocative color 
photographer. January 24-May 25. Info, 985-334 


barre/montpelier 

0 7865. OUT OF THE ASHES: ASSASSINATION. 
RECONSTRUCTION & HEALING THE NATION': 

23, 5-7 p.m. January 23-July 31. Info. 485-2886. 
Sullivan Museum & History Center, Norwich 

stowe/smuggs area 

@ ENDLESS BEGINNINGS: 
NONREPRESENTATIONAL ART TODAY’: Paintings 

Saturday. February 28. 6-8:30 p.m. January 24-April 
19. Info. 253-8943. West Branch Gallery & Sculpture 

outside Vermont 

0 AMY CHENG: "Breathing Lessons." intricate 
13-February 18. Info. 518-564-2474. Plattsburgh 


ART EVENTS 

CAMERON VISITING ARCHITECT: DAVID SELLERS: 


'DRAW & SIP’: F 

Center. Stowe. Wednesday. January 21. 6:30-9 p.m. 
'DRINK & DRAW: BURLESQUE: This figure drawing 

21. 6-8 p.m. 520 advance. 524 day of; $1B for ONE 
Arts members. Info, 540-0406. 

KNITTING MEETING: At this inaugural meeting 

819-868-1967. 

Thursday. January 22, 5-7 p.m. Info, 468-6052. 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

COMPASS ARTISTS' SHOW: 

space (530 if renting a table). 


COMPASS CRAFTERS' SHOW: 


THE DAILY PLANET SEEKS 
ARTWORK: We are looking for 

Thank youl The Daily Planet 

MARBLE HOUSE PROJECT 
RESIDENCY PROGRAM: The 


February 20. Waitsfield 




(530 if renting a table). 

247-4295. 






SOCK MONKEYS: Ai 

playful and family friendly. 

ing the event ONE Arts Center. 
Burlington. Inro, 206-71B-8561, 

VERMONT ARTISTS WEEK: 

April 27 to May 4. in a special 

January 31. Vermont Studio 
Center. Johnson. $200. Info. 


OFF THE WALL SERIES: ANDY WARHOL'S 

Middlebury College. Friday. January 23. 12:30-1:30 


ANN CLAYTON BARLOW: 'Alternative Landscapes/ 

ANN YOUNG: ‘And They Shall Inherit' two groups 

UVM. in Burlington. 


Arts. Dartmouth College, Hanover N.H.. Saturday 
603-646-2010. 

■ARTISTS RESPOND TO WAR. PART T: Drew 


ONGOING SHOWS 

burlington 

'ANIMAL POWER': Paintings of horse-powered 

652-4500. Amy E. Tarrant Gallery. Flynn Center, in 


CHARLES LYSOGORSKI: Paintings, prints and 
31. Info. 318-2438. Red Square in Burlington. 

'CIVIL WAR OBJECTS FROM THE UVM 
COLLECTIONS': Heirloom items donated to the 

Room. Through May 17 0 TRAVELERS IN 
POSTWAR EUROPE': Black-and-white photographs 

doctor H.A. Durfee Jr. between 1951 and 1953. 
Through June 28. Info. 656-8582. Fleming Museum. 

660-9346. Radio Bean Coffeehouse in Burlington. 


® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 



art 




MclF16lUlS6 HlltchinSOn A self-taught painter who lives in Maine and Massachusetts, Marieluise Hutchinson 
paints realistic depictions of the region's rural landscapes. In the decades since she first picked up a brush in her twenties, Hutchinson 
has developed a strong following in the region. ‘The distinct seasons of New England, as well as its character, present an endless 
source of inspiration,” note the gallerists at Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery in Stowe, which exhibits Hutchinson’s paintings this 
winter. "A deep respect and sensitivity' for the commonplace is evident as she records the passage of time of vanishing homesteads, 


fields and farmlands of rural America.” Through March 31. Pictured: “Tunbridge," a 12-by-16-inch oil. 


CVMC 


CARE 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 

802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 


the University "/Vermont health 

Central Vermont Medical Center 


January 17-25 

SAVE 15% 


ana uug iuuu 



PET FOOD Jfr, 
‘ WAREHOUSE 


"We Care About Your Petsr 


■ L * n i 

*™ SIMS CC « 




Allan Houser Allan Houser (1914- 

1994) was a renowned painter and modernist 
sculptor whose work appears in the Smithsonian 
American Art Museum and the National Portrait 
Gallery, among many other venues. A Chiricahua 
Apache, Houser was born shortly after his family 
was released from captivity; their tribe had been 
held by the U.S. government for 27 years after the 
surrender of Geronimo. Drawing upon imagery 
and symbols from his heritage and developing his 
dexterity across mediums, Houser became one of 
the most influential artists of the Southwest. Five 
of his abstract sculptures in stone and metal are 
installed, through May 10, in a plaza outside the 
Hood Museum of Art at Dartmouth College — 
where Houser was an artist-in-residence in 1979. 
The collection is worth revisiting through the 
seasons. Pictured: "Abstract Crown Dancer I.” 





Coming Soon! Herb & Dorothy February 18, 7:00 pm 
For a full schedule of the film series please visit www.froghollow.org 


r wL BOOB 


Frog Hollow Films 

at Feldman's Bagels 660 Pine Street, Burlington. Vermont 

The Third Wednesday of Each Month 

Free and Open to the Public 


Craft In America January 21 , 7:00 pm Metro ry Episode, of this award winning PBS series, 
it is sometimss in the most humble objscts that our history is frost vividly resalled. Craft objects, being 
mode by hand to use, to collect, to be part of our everyday lives, are rrore than our history, they are 

Gtultz, woodworker Kit Clerk, 2nd sculptor Been Markowski. 

The film will open with 2 screening of the Bren Markowski Elephant Project short film by Natal/e Gtuttz. 


Your Growth is Our Growth: No experience required! 
Apply online before March 1, 2015 at: 
www.vthitec.orx 



art 








TIBETAN BUDDHIST THANGKAS: Hand-painted 


stowe/smuggs area 

Q JUDITH WREND & PAUL GRUHLER: ’Harmonics.” 



THROUGH OUR LENS’: Photographs by young adults 
participating in the Big Picture Project Through 
March 2. MARIA ANGHELACHE: Tropical Abstract/ 



MARIELUISE HUTCHINSON: New landscape paint- 



S MENAGERIE: ANIMALS IN ART: Paintings and 



W. DAVID POWELL & PETER THOMASHOW: Mixed- 



s 

mad river valley /waterbury 


BEN FRANK MOSS & VARUJAN BOGHOSIAN: 



g 'RECENT GIFTS FROM THE ANDY WARHOL 
t FOUNDATION': Ten vivid prints by the late pop 



‘HOOKED in the Valley’ Cozy up to fiber art with "HOOKED 
in the Valley,” the cheerful exhibit of hooked-rug art currently on display at the Festival 
Gallery in Waitsfield. Thirteen Mad River Valley artists — members of the Mad River 
Rug Hookers group — show off 36 works inspired by landscapes, folk-art patterns, pets 
and more. In addition to wall hangings, pillows, footstools and purses are also displayed. 
“Some of us have backgrounds in the fine arts and crafts and others have none,” writes 
artist Sandra Grant in a statement. "However, we have come to rug hooking, we love to 
share our enthusiasm and help each other as we work on our individual projects at our 
weekly meetings.” Through March 28. Pictured: “Great Horned Owl With Baby” by Grant. 


manchester/bennington 

ELIZABETH NAGLE: 'Other Worlds.” new abstract 


outside Vermont 

POSEIDON AND THE SEA: MYTH, CULT 




COLLEGE IN MY BACKYARD 
* tiCIMBY 

# 

* # 


OVER 1,000 CLASSES RIGHT OUTSIDE YOUR DOOR 


REGISTER NOW! 


■ , COMMUNITYn 

. CGVi 

OF VERMONT m 


* • 


CCV.EDU/REGISTER 



JOIN SPECIAL OLYMPICS VERMONT 
FOR THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY PENGUIN PLUNGE! 
FEBRUARY 7 • WATERFRONT PARK. BURLINGTON 


FOR REGISTRATION. CONTESTS AND PRIZES, VISIT 

PENGUINPLUNGE.ORG 

merchants*' xfimty 




Don't Let Injuries Keep You Sidelined 


Learn about our Monday afternoon and evening 
Sports Medicine Clinic with Dr. Mahlon Bradley. 


802-225-3970 

cvmc.org/ortho 


ORTHOPEDICS AND SPORTS MEDICINE / 802-225-3970 

Medical Office Building B, Suite 2-3, 130 Fisher Road, Berlin, VT 05602 


ooo 


Monday evenings / 3:30pm- 7pm 


Our scheduling allows extra time for sports 
specific evaluation and treatment recommendations, 
with later hours that allow school athletes to 
schedule appointments after school, 
practice or work. 

Services available, if necessary: 

• X-rays 

Quick physical therapy referrals 


movies 


Foxcatcher ★★V 



hate Bennett Miller.” “Everything 
I’ve ever said positive about the 
movie I take back. I hate it. i hate 
it. i hate it. i hate it. i hate it. i hate 
k. i hate it” 

No, those aren't the sentiments of a re- 
viewer underwhelmed by Miller’s bafflingly 
pointless new film. They’re sentiments 
tweeted last month by one of the men it’s 
about, Olympic wrestling champion Mark 
Schultz. 

"You crossed the line Miller,” Schultz 
continued. "You’re [sic] career is over.” ‘You 
think I can’t take you down coz ur a director. 
Watch me Bennett.” 

Perhaps most significant was the tweet 
that sought to direct readers to the memoir 
Schultz published in November chronicling 
the events dramatized in Miller’s film. “For 
the true story (not the one the movie is based 
on ... actually I don’t know what story the 
movie is based on) read my book.” 

In Foxcatcher, Channing Tatum plays 
decorated athlete Schultz — now 54 — as 
an inarticulate lug seething with undefined 
bitterness and given to wild mood swings. 
Anyone who reads Schultz’s tweets and sees 
the film is likely to feel the actor captured 
something of his essence. Did I mention 
that Schultz raved about Foxcatcher after its 


Blackhat 


Cannes premiere? And that he’s an associate 
producer? 

I can’t account for his change of heart. 
Members of the Hollywood press, however, 
have postulated that, after multiple view- 
ings, Schultz suddenly realized that screen- 
writers E. Max Frye and Dan Futterman 
were hinting at a sexual undercurrent in 
the strange relationship between the wres- 
tler and his sponsor, multimillionaire orni- 
thologist, cokehead and diagnosed paranoid 
schizophrenic John du Pont. And he freaked. 

Perhaps you're picking up on the fact that 
this is a movie about disturbed dudes. That 
much is true. But almost everything else in 
Miller's latest is not. Events depicted in the 
film are either completely fictionalized to 
serve the director’s theme or chronologically 
rearranged or compressed. The bottom line: 
Any given thing you see in the picture prob- 
ably never happened. 

Steve Carell delivers a super-creepy per- 
formance as du Pont, with the assistance of a 
prosthetic beak so impressive it almost mer- 
its a costar credit. The film suggests that du 
Pont built a wrestling training facility in the 
1980s ostensibly as on act of patriotism, but 
in reality as a means of dealing with monu- 
mental loneliness, insecurity and mommy is- 
sues. He invited Mark to live there and, later, 


his older brother, Dave, also a gold medalist. 
Mark Ruffalo portrays Dave as the sole voice 
of reason in an increasingly crowded mad- 

The movie takes 135 minutes to say abso- 
lutely nothing of consequence about Amer- 
ica, entitlement, the power of privilege, the 
haves and have-nots, or what-have-you. It 
offers little more than the portrait of an un- 
stable hobbyist behaving in unstable ways — 
a spoiled brat with a gun collection. 

The considerable talents of the cast make 
the film mildly interesting at times, but Mill- 
er never quite gets around to having a point. 
Watching Foxcatcher meander dourly into 


narrative dead ends and leave one storyline 
after another dangling, it’s difficult to believe 
the same director gave us Moneyball and 
Capote. 

Something terrible occurs at the end of 
the film, but it’s nothing the movie builds 
toward. The picture isn’t in any sense about 
the tragedy and makes no effort to explain 
it It comes out of nowhere, the random act 
of a deranged man. The filmmaker merely 
uses it as a punctuation mark, a futile grasp 
at gravitas calculated to move Foxcatcher up 
in weight class. 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


T he biggest problem with cinematic 
cyber-thrillers is that computer 

to escape. In short, they look like 
crap. Michael Mann, creator of “Miami Vice” 
and director of Heat , The Insider and Collat- 
eral, knows how to make even crap look no- 
irishly glamorous (add some slow-mo, some 
neon...). So if anyone can make this perpetu- 
ally Hailing genre work, shouldn't it be him? 

Sadly, no — though it’s not for lack of try- 
ing. At the opening of Blackhat, Mann goes 
full-bore into the realm of computer graph- 
ics to visualize a piece of malware taking 
over a Chinese nuclear power plant — from 
inside the circuit board. The TRON-esque 
sequence is surprisingly cool, but when 
Blackhat returns to the realm of human be- 
ings, it doesn’t run as smoothly. An intricate 
mystery and a handful of explosive action 
scenes don't make up for problems with 
casting, characterization and pacing, and the 
film's 133 minutes end up feeling like an epic 
eternity. 

Perhaps those problems started with the 
very Hollywood decision to cast Chris Hem- 
sworth, otherwise known as Marvel’s Thor, 
as Nick Hathaway, a genius hacker serving 
time for bank theft. Our hero enters the ac- 
tion when Chen (Leehom Wang), the Chi- 
nese agent investigating the reactor break- 
in, learns that the culprit wielded a virus 
authored by Hathaway. He leans on the FBI 
to get the hacker a furlough, by which time 



the unseen cyber-criminal has already used 
his secret weapon to disrupt the stock mar- 
ket and make a bundle on soy futures. 

Under the wary guidance of federal agent 
Viola Davis, Hathaway and Chen — who are 
also college buds — team up to catch a cyber- 
thiefi The villain has minions, they soon 
learn, who aren’t averse to using photoge- 
nic meatspace weapons like fists and assault 
rifles. 

While I’m not equipped to judge the ac- 
curacy of Morgan Davis Foehl's screenplay, 
I can say it delves deeper into the mechan- 
ics of cyber-crime than predecessors such as 
the laughable Swordfish (2001). Rather than 


cracking effortlessly into secure systems 
from the safety of their keyboards, Hatha- 
way and his team engage in trickery and so- 
cial engineering to get initial physical access. 

Because of this level of detail, parts of 
Blackhat work as a procedural, others as 
a decent caper film. And when Mann un- 
leashes his skills on an action sequence set in 
Hong Kong or Jakarta, the results are thrill- 

But when the film's bodies aren't in mo- 
tion, underlying problems come to the fore. 
Foehl and Mann seem determined to make 
us care about Hathaway’s quest for redemp- 
tion, and to establish his melancholy re- 


lationship with Chen’s hacker sister (Wei 
Tang) as a romance for the ages. While the 
two look good together, no amount of neon 
and slow-mo can camouflage their lack of 
chemistry. 

Furthermore, recurrent problems with 
dubbing and sound mixing leave us feel- 
ing lost in key dialogue scenes. As a result, 
none of the characters registers as a compel- 
ling presence, despite Davis’ valiant efforts 
to give her FBI agent some grit. As for the 
film's antagonist, whose appearance is saved 
for the last act, he remains about as interest- 
ing as the phrase “manipulating soy futures” 
suggests. His motives are plausible, but the 
color and passion are lacking. 

That drabness might make sense in a 
more rigorous and earnest cyber-crime 
procedural, the kind that doesn't ask us to 
accept Chris Hemsworth as the next Kevin 
Mitnick. He’s likable enough, but never, not 
for a second, does anyone in the film embody 
the obsessive intensity typically seen in peo- 
ple who spend hours on hours coding. 

Blackhat has just enough smarts and flair 
to make its more tedious stretches feel like 
missed opportunities. Perhaps some future 
filmmaker will hack Hollywood’s cyber- 
thriller code with success — but for now it 
remains depressingly dysfunctional. 

MARGOT HARRISON 






NEW IN THEATERS 


Cohen [Alex Cross}. With Ryan Guzman and Kristin 

(102 min. R. Roxy) 

MORTDECAI: A roguish art dealer (Johnny Depp) 

(106 min. R. Capitol, Essex. Majestic) 

STRANGE MAGIC: George Lucas wrote the story 

With the voices of Evan Rachel Wood, Elijah Kelly 
(99 min. PG. Capitol. Essex. Majestic, Welden) 

NOW PLAYING 

AMERICAN SNIPER**** Bradley Cooper plays 

Clint Eastwood. With Sienna Miller and Kyle 
Gallner. (132min, R; reviewed by R.K.1/14) 

BIG EYES** In Tim Burton's biopic, Christoph 

painted them. (106 min, PG-13; reviewed by R.K, 

BIRDMAN OR (THE UNEXPECTED VIRTUE OF 
IGNORANCE) ***** Michael Keaton plays an 

reviewed by R.K. 11/12) 

BLACKHAT **1/2 A jailed hacker (Chris 

With Viola Davis and Wei Tang. (135 mm. R; 
reviewed by M.H.1/21) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


F0XCATCHER**l/2 Eccentric multimillionaire 

(Capote). (129 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 1/21) 

THE HOBBIT: THE BATTLE OF THE FIVE 


|144 min. PG-13) 

THE HUNGER GAMES: MOCKINGJAY. PART 

THE IMITATION GAME***l/2 This biopic 

With Keira Knightley and Matthew Goode. Morten 
Tyldum (Headhunters) directed. (114 min. PG-13) 
INHERENT VICE**** Paul Thomas Anderson 


INTO THE WOODS ***1/2 Rob Marshall (Chicago) 

NIGHT AT THE MUSEUM: SECRET OF THE 
T0MB**l/2 Ben Stiller explores the nighttime 

You) directed. (97 min. PG) 


King directed. (95 min. PG) 

SELMA ****1/2 David Oyeiowo plays Martin 

herself yet. Olivier Megaton (Taken 2| directed. 
UNBROKEN*** Angelina Jolie directed this 

Courtney. (137 min. PG-13) 


SKI & RIDE 
WITH THE POINT! 

w* ih. Mnri SKI Si RIDE BUTTON AND COUPON BOOK x .u „« 

half price lift tickets every Friday at great meurtlains... plus the chance 
le win great prizes at eur Apres Ski & Ride Forties! THEY RE JUST $5! 
Get the Ski & Ride Schedule and all the infe at peintlm.cem! 



GET YOURS NOW AT 


Harpoon Brewery, Windsor 
tale Champlain Chocolates, 
Wolerbury Center 
Lenny's Shoe ond Apparel, Barre, 
Willislen, St. Albans 
ond Plattsburgh 


Cmer And Beb's, Lebanon 
Onion River Sports, Montpeli 

Outdoor Gear Exchange, 
Burlington 


Slopestyle Slti and Ride. 
Montpelier 

Sunshine Boutique, St Johnsbury 

The White Market at their two 
locations in lyndonville, 
ond in St Johnsbury 


made passible by 


UlIRTOnE] 

TtA RPOoiT 

" BREWERY^. 



MCMAHON 


CHEW • BUICK * DSP®®-? ©©C3BSBH 

Wc Make Deals the Other Guys Won’t I 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 



movies 


local theaters 


(•) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 



BIG PICTURE THEATER 

4S Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100). Wailsfleld. 
496-8994. blgplcl 


Friday 23 — thursday 29 


ESSEX CINEMAS & 
T-REX THEATER 

21 Essex Way. S300, Essex. 879-6543. 

Blackhat 

The Hobbit: The Battle 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


friday 23 — thursday 29 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

Wednesday 21 — thursday 22 

The Hobbit: The Battle 

friday 23 — thursday 29 

Blackhat 

*7he Boy Next Door 




friday 23 — thursday 29 
Blackhat 

•The Boy Next Door 






MAJESTIC 10 

Talt Comers). Willlstort 878-2010. 


Blackhat 

The Hobbit: The Battle 


friday 23 — thursday 29 

•The Boy Next Door 
Blackhat 

The Hobbit: The Battle 










The Hobbit: The Battle 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


MERRILL'S ROXY 
CINEMA 

222 College SL, Burlington, 864-3486 


friday 23 — thursday 29 
Bolshoi Ballet: Swan 
Lake (Sun only) 




PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main 5L. Barre. 479-9621, 

friday 23 — thursday 29 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

6610, palace9.com 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


friday 23 — thursday 29 

STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


friday 23 — thursday 29 


Way Back Wednesday 

friday 23 — thursday 29 

Way Back Wednesday 


IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 





MOVIE CUPS 


the: WEDDING RINGER *l/2Shy Josh Gad hires 

Cuoco-Sweeting. (101 min, R) 

WILD** Reese Witherspoon plays a young woman 

Hoffmann. Jean-Marc Vallee (Dallas Buyers Club ) 
directed. (115 min. R: reviewed by R.K. 12/17) 


NEW ON VIDEO 


THE BOXTROLLS**** Laika Entertainment 

reviewed by M.H. 10/1) 

COHERENCE*** A passing comet wreaks havoc 

THE DROP*** A Brooklyn bartender (Tom Hardy) 


ANNABELLE 1/2* Remember the demonic dolly 
(98 min, R: reviewed by R.K. 10/6) 


LUCY*** Scarlett Johansson starts using the 

reviewed by M.H. 7/30) 


VEF 


ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Rim series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Did you miss: THE GUEST 

thrillers on VHS? The latest from horror director flA V 

Aaom YVmgord ; V'ou re Me - 1 1 harks back to those H 

Who wouldn't trust o lore like David’:? Ire young 




WHAT I'M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 
DARK WATERS 


the urge to hit the ’pause" button when watching 
at home. Dark Waters, Andre de Toth's great 






READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



V 


> *- 


Eva Sollberger’s 

SfUCKlNi 

VERMONT^ 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


IN CASE YOU MISSED IT: 



JANUARY 14, 2015 
You don't have to wait until Easter 
for this egg hunt: Morrisville 
carver Keith Mailhotte hides his 
handcrafted eggshells all over 
the state and posts clues about 
their whereabouts on his Vermont 
Finders Keepers Facebook page. 



JANUARY 7. 2015 
Tony Telensky, aka Max Speed, 
has been organizing sledding 
adventures with family and 
friends since 2008. Eva Sollberger 
recently joined Tony and his 
compatriots for a ride down the 
Notch Road in Stowe. 



sponsored by: 


HOTEL ~T 
VERMONT | 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.31), 

CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-4), & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 



LULU EIGHTBALL 











Curses, Foiled Again 

Police charged Kahlif Aleem Buggs, 

32, with fraudulent use of debit cards 
after Tamara Thomas noticed a fam- 
ily “shopping like it was Christmas” 
at a Family Dollar store in DeKalb, 

Ga. Thomas got behind them at the 
register and saw Buggs pay with her 
missing card, which she recognized 
because it had been customized with a 
picture of her, her daughter and their 
puppy. When she confronted Buggs, he 
abandoned his $200 purchase and told 
his family to start running. Thomas fol- 
lowed, leading police to their location. 
Besides Thomas' card, police found an- 
other missing debit card, which Buggs 
had used to buy $80 in merchandise. 
(Atlanta Journal Constitution) 

Chacarion Avant, 19, tried to enter a 
bakery in Groveland, Fla., through 
the ceiling, but his plan was thwarted 
when he fell through the ceiling tiles 
and landed on top of a rack of potato 
chips. Police said Avant was badly hurt 
and took him to the hospital before 
charging him with armed burglary. 
(Orlando’s WKMG-TV) 

Flights of Fancy 

The Defense Department announced 
that it successfully tested a .50 caliber 
bullet that changes direction in midair. 
Officials said the “first-ever guided 
small-caliber bullet” will be especially 


useful to military snipers in windy and 
dusty conditions and at night. ( Stars 
and Stripes) 

A company called Hyperloop has 
teamed up with graduate students at 
the University of California Los Ange- 
les to develop a solar-powered “speed 
tube” that will let passengers in a hov- 
ering capsule inside a low-pressurized 
tube make the trip from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco in 35 min- 
utes for about $30. The 
tube technology could be 
used to link other cities 
less than 300 miles apart, 

Hyperloop CEO Dirk 
Ahlbora said, noting, “It 
could be very easily put 
together. It’s more about 
figuring out how to make 
it a good business." (Los 
Angeles’s KCAL-TV) 

Know-It-All Follies 

During her trial for defrauding land- 
lords, Toronto resident Nina Willis, 50, 
pleaded “the fifth,” only to have pros- 
ecutor Craig Power point out the Fifth 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
doesn’t apply in Canada. ( Toronto Star) 

Evidence cited against accused mur- 
derer Faramarz Bakhshi, 23, at his bail 
hearing in Cook County, 111., included 
his Facebook post: “It’s only murder 


if they find the body; otherwise, it’s a 
missing person.” (Chicago Tribune) 

Fruits of Research 

Researchers linked the decline of mar- 
riage in the United States to the rise 
of free internet pronography. One of 
the study’s authors, Michael Malcolm, 
a professor at Pennsylvania’s Univer- 
sity of West Chester, explained that 
the reason is tied to the relationship 
between marriage and 
sexual gratification. If 
pornography is seen as a 
alternate means to sexual 
gratification, Malcom 
said, then it could be 
undercutting the need 
for marriage to serve this 
function. (Washington 
Post) 

Fast food might be 
making people stupid as well as fat, 
according to researchers at Ohio State 
University who compared fast-food 
consumption and test results among 
children in grades 5 through 8. “Our 
results show clear and consistent as- 
sociation between children's fast-food 
consumption in fifth grade and aca- 
demic growth bewteen fifth and eighth 
grade,” the researchers reported. 
(Washington Post) 


Slightest Provocation 

Sheriff’s deputies in Traill County, 

N.D., said Brian Cutshall, 40, threat- 
ened to kill his 9-year-old son if the boy 
didn't call 911 while the parents argued 
over a game of Yahtzee. The boy told 
deputies that his mother was beating 
up his father when the dad made the 
threat. (Fargo's Forum) 

Overcome by Technology 

A New Zealand couple spent nearly 13 
hours trapped in their new keyless car 
in their garage. Brian and Mollieanne 
Smith had left the car’s instruction 
manual in their Alexandra home and 
the transponder outside the car when 
they realized that without the tran- 
sponder, they couldn’t start the engine 
to unlock the power doors. They tried 
to attract attention by honking the 
horn and then tried smashing a win- 
dow with a carjack. Neighbors found 
them the next morning with only 
enough air left to survive for less than 
an hour, emergency workers told Mol- 
lieanne Smith, 65, who was hospital- 
ized for three days. After their rescue, 
Brian Smith, 68, learned that the door 
could have been unlocked manually. 
“Once I found out how simple it was 
to unlock it, I kicked myself that I did 
not find the way out,” he said. (New 
Zealand’s Otago Daily Times) 


HE FELL THROUGH 
THE CEILING TILES 
AND LANDED ON TOP OF 

A RACK OF 
POTATO CHIPS. 


JEN SORENSEN 


HARRY BLISS 


5 




fun stuff 


DEEP DARK FEARS 



Reflection's recording it m captured 

my EXPRESSIONS, THRIVE AIL, 



IT LULL CRAlWlOUT AND IT WILL 

OF THE miWOfc, replace mt. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 





on, I Killed the 
Little Bug. but it 
Will mot &o to 

WASTE. LIKE THE" 
kJATNe AMEfclC A WS 
DID— X WILL USE 
EVERY PART OF THE 


1 ® 



You CAU SEE — ALL 
MY CLOTHES ARE MADE 
FROM OWE BUS- HYDE- 
AWD I USED HlS TEETH 
TO BUILD THIS" 
SHELTER. 







ARIES (March 21-April 19): Is there a patron 
saint of advertising or a goddess of market- 
ing or a power animal that rules publicity and 
promotion? If so, I'm going to find out, then 
pray to them on your behalf. It's high time for 
your underappreciated talents and unsung 
accomplishments to receive more attention. 
And I am convinced that the astrological 
moment is ripe for just such a development. 
Help me out here, Aries. What can you do to. 
get your message out better? What tricks do 
you have for attracting the interest of those 
who don't know yet about your wonders? 
Polish up your self-presentation, please. 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): During his 67 
years of life, Taurus-born Leonardo da Vinci 
achieved excellence in 12 different fields, 


almost tracked down but ultimately failed to 
secure. If you will ever have any hope of get- 
ting another shot at those lost joys, it would 
be in the coming weeks. For best results, 
purge the regret and remorse you still feel 
about the mistakes you think you made once 
upon a time. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): In the early 1300s, 
the people of the Mexica tribe had no 
homeland. They had wandered for centuries 
through the northern parts of what we now 
call Mesoamerica. According to legend, that 
changed in 1323, when their priests received 
a vision of an eagle eating a snake while 
perched at the top of a prickly pear cactus. 
They declared that this was the location of 


can't even see the box any more? Probably 
not. The last few weeks have been a time of 
retrenchment and stabilization for you. But I 
bet you will start going creatively crazy very 


health and well-being, you 
simply must authorize your imagination to 
leap and whirl and dazzle. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): The cassava 
plant produces a starchy root that's used 
as food by a half billion people all over the 
planet. No one can simply cook it up and eat 
it, though. In Its raw state, it contains the 
poisonous chemical cyanide, which must be 
removed by careful preparation. An essential 
first step is to soak it in water for at least 18 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): "Give up all 
hope for a better past," writes Emily Fragos 
in her poem “Art Brut." That's generally sound 
advice. But I think you may be able to find an 
exception to its truth in the coming weeks. 
As you work to forgive those who have tres- 
passed against you. and as you revise your 
interpretations of bygone events, and as you 
untie knots that have weighed you down and 
slowed you up for a long time, you just may be 
able to create a better past. Dare to believe 
that you can transform the shape and feel of 
your memories. 


B BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



Refresh your reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


® AppStore 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 




SEVEN DAYS 


KRMfflS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


BUILT FOR COMFORT 

LOOKING FOR A FRIEND 


WolMEIM ... W5MEN 

FUNNY, CONSCIENTIOUS, DEDICATED 


ATTRACTIVE, CLEAN, DISCREET FEMALE 

;d. Iauren20, 45, Cl 




SUPER NERD 


THIS IS A PERSONAL AD 

experiment pronie5678, 30, Cl 


OUTDOORSY, SMART. STRONG WOMAN 


HONEST, QUIET, SHY, GOOD LISTENER 

GREAT CATCH 

beard). Well traveled. TopShelFVt, 44. CJ 
LOVE THE LIFE YOU LIVE 


W5MEN Aeekii^MEN 

ACTIVE, FUN, OUTDOORSY. LIFELONG 
LEARNER 

CELLO ROADIE NEEDED. APPLY HERE! 

MAKE THE MOST OF IT 

ski, paddle): quiet; and stimulation. I 


SPIRITED WOMAN SEEKS INTREPID 
SMART-ASS 


(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


READY FOR THE NEXT ADVENTURE 


COMPASSIONATE. EVOLVING. 
THOUGHTFUL, ADVENTUROUS, 
PHYSICAL 


LOOKING FOR FUN... 

the same. sexy86. 28. Cl 


COUNTRY KILLA LOOKIN' FOR LOVE 

lbs., 5T. Athletically built. No diseases. 


MEN , . WoMEN 

STUBBORN TAURUS IS SEEKING 
COWGIRL 


OPEN AND KIND 


for a brighter future! VTLady802, 25 
OCEAN GIRL IN THE WOODS 

READY FOR SOMETHING NEW 

RESTLESS INDEPENDENT LOOKING FOR 
INSPIRATION 

ADVENTURERS UNITE! 


time with. Hayduke88. 44. Cl 
FUN. CRAZY. INTRIGUING 

GENTLE AND CARING 


EASYGOING. OPEN-MINDED 

on Netflix. VTCIimber. 25, Ci 
EASY TO BE WITH 

OUTDOORSY. MECHANICALLY INCLINED 
HEALTH SEEKER 




;e. djfreezeball. 18. Cl 


EDUCATED. EMPLOYED AND CLEAN 

BACK WHERE I BELONG 




HAPPY, EASYGOING. ABLE, OUTDOORSY 


with who they are. mothl976. 44. C] 


NICE, FIT AND SEARCHING 

service in fire/EMS. Physically fit 

BLAH BLAH BLAH 


ASPEN SKI COMPANION, EXPENSES 

Lloyd Wright All normal expenses 

compatibility. Mooneyll43g. 75. Cl 
CAN I MAKE YOU DINNER? 

ages 25 to 40. dubsGl. 33 


MEN . . MEN 

KIND. GENTLE. YOUNG AT HEART 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


Women 


HOT AND BOTHERED 




POLYAMOROUS MOUNTAIN BUTCH 


GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 


Vonnie. 24, Cl 


LOOKING TO FILL A HOLE 



MEN 


LADYINWAITING 

SUB SLUT 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

5IHES 


COCKALICIOUS 


TEACH ME YOUR WAYS 

TALL AND BIG FEET 

wild iF its what you like. I work in the 


NETFLIX. 4:20, CUDDLING AND THEN... 


YOUNG MAN LOOKING FOR FUN 


ALL AFTERNOON HARD-ON 

if we connecL Wolfy2_0, 24. Cl 
Bl BOTTOM SEEKS HUNG AFRICAN 


Describe your tool Bottom4u. 42 Cl 
STATUS OPEN CHOOSE READY COMPLY 


BEST OF BOTH WORLDS HERE 


WADDLING TOWARDS NIRVANA 

FANTASIES 

MATURE. PROFESSIONAL. READY. 
ADVENTUROUS. SEXY 

taught! Want to be pleasured with NSA, 

KINKY COUPLE LOOKING FOR 
PLAYMATES 

My boyfriend (23) and I (18) are looking 

SEX TOY GALLERY AWAITS YOU! 


POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-free. both are athletes 

be best © Poly_Peeps. 32. Cl 
LOVING COUPLE SEEKS SEXY LADY 




QJociA. wiAe. cawAefioA. in 

duAtonddi^e 

ASK 

ATHENA 

My boyfriend says he loves oral sex and wants to go down on me, 
but I’m not comfortable. Something about It freaks me out. I have 
no problem performing oral on him, but I wont really let him do it to 
me. I'm self-conscious about iL I feel weird and worry that it might 
smell funny or something. How do I get over this? 

Self-Conscious About Cunnilingus 



TW Sefy-CoMciouA, 


Stop beating yourself up about this so we can get to the business of 
getting over iL Because once you feel more comfortable, you are in 
for a world of amazingness. 

Maybe you've had a bad experience with oral sex in the past; 
perhaps a clumsy or inexperienced former lover turned you off 
Maybe your stress about smell is getting in the way. or you feel 
vulnerable just lying there while someone pleasures you. Or maybe 
you've never tried iL and the unknown is scary. Ail those feelings are 
perfectly normal and can be overcome. 

You mentioned worrying about smell. Your vagina might give 
off a funky odor if you have a yeast infection, which can be easily 
treated. But once you've eliminated that possibility and you're 
maintaining healthy hygiene by cleaning yourself regularly, then 
you likely dont smell 'bad." In fact the scent of your vagina is filled 
with pheromones that attract your partner to you. and to the idea 

Whatever you do. avoid succumbing to feminine hygiene 
products, which can irritate the skin and cause a rash and plenty of 
discomfort And if you wash too much, you can disturb the natural 
pH balance that you need to stay healthy and infection free. 

You might invite your boyfriend into the shower with you to try 
out your first oral experience; you'll feel less self-conscious about 
sther. And it is super-sexy to lather each 


other up and get down. 



pleasurable way. Just because he's doing it to you does not mean 
you don't deserve it or that you're not doing anything in return. He 
derives pleasure from giving pleasure. If he says he likes it trust 
him andtryitouL 

What if you took turns? Or you started with short intervals 
before moving on to intercourse? He could begin just by kissing 
your body slowly and sensually, and using his hands. Feel free to 
guide him through tb with your words or your hands. Show him 
what feels good. He'll appreciate the communication and direction. 

Finally, when's the last time you looked at your vagina? Grab 
a hand mirror and check it ouL This is part of your body, not a far- 
away foreign land. Get to know iL look at it and touch it. And please 
note: There is no 'normaf-size labia or vulva. Healthy vaginas come 
in a variety of shapes, sizes and hues, so go ahead and feel proud of 
what you've goL 

And I promise you. once you open the oral door to that eager 
boyfriend, you’ll be very happy you did. 


. Need advice? 


Athei 


KATIE AT WATERWORKS IN WINOOSKI 

Waterworks. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912692 
SILLY GOSE 




EXPRESS CHECKOUT AT SHAWS 

South Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. H912690 


THIS IS A MATTER OF FACT 

Hyde and North. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912688 
FOR THOSE BIG BLUE EYES 


BARELY LEGAL AT OGE 

Exchange. You: Man. Me: Man. 0912686 
AHOY. OGE CAPTAIN! 

OGE. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912685 
HYDE ST. BEAUTY 


COUPLE IN NYC 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912682 
ALARMED BY VIRTUAL CHOCOLATE-CHIP COOKIE 


Wednesday* November 12, 2014. Where: 
BTV. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912681 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


IN OUR LITTLE AIRPLANE 

dreams. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912662 


WHATSINA LADY 

goes. When: Sunday, December 7. 2014. Where: 
on Seven Days. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912661 


PINK TURTLENECK SWEATER COZY 

ago. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912680 


Road. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912679 
RICHMOND MARKET 1/10/15 

market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912678 
WILLIAM S-SONOMA. BURLINGTON 

Where: In the mall. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912677 


WATERBURY VILLAGE MARKET 

Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912676 
JOHN CUSACK 80S BARISTA 

Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912675 
ADVENTURERS IN THE BIG CITY 

every day. The 802 misses you. XOXO. When: 
Apple. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912674 
WE SPY TWO LOVERS IN LOVE 

Where: NYC. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912673 


Where: NYC You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912672 


MRS. PLUNKETT 

nope! You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912663 


JUMP-START THE NEW YEAR 

January 8, 2015. Where: Maplefields Rte. 2 by the 
Staples Plaza. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912671 

NYC. You: Man. Me: Mon. 0912670 




in. 0912660 


TWO BEAUTIFUL SOULS IN NYC 

VL You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0912669 
SEEKING DESTROYER OF WORLDS 

everywhere. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912668 
STUNNING REDHEAD 

last freckle! When: Saturday, November 22. 2014. 
Where: beach. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912667 

NY ADVENTURER KICKING A$$ 

on my daily run. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912666 
JT AND SHOSH ON BROADWAY 

in. 0912665 

HEALTHY LIVING CHECKOUT JAN. 7 

Healthy Living. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912664 


WOW AT EL GATO-. 

El Gato. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912658 


Where: in my soul. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912657 
WILD' AT THE SAVOY 


STEVE AT RIRAS NYE 

To the Steves at RiRas on New Year's Eve. 
tell Grant: Thanks, I had a nice time. When: 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912651 
NEW YEAR'S EVE AT ANTIDOTE 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912653 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 





FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 3:30, 2k 


■HIM 


LIVE MUSIC AND LEBOWSKI TRIVA BY TOP HAT ENTERTAINMENT 
COSTUME CONTESTS PRIZES § MOVIE SCREENING • 3 BARS! 

ADMISSION: $1 0 - BOWLING & SHOES: $15 

BUY TICKETS AND RESERVE YOUR LANE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/LEBOWLSKI 


. Macm 

JN SPECIAL! 






Houseplants 
Buy 1 , Get 1 

50off 


Sale ends January 31. 


HARDENERS 

SUPPLY COMPANY U 

472 Marshall Aveiltie, Williston • (802) 658-2433 
1 28 Intervale Rfjad, Burlington • (802) 660-3505 
Sun 1 0-5 • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 



